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BOOK NEWS for JUNE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


In the Footsteps of a Castaway 
By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES, author of “The Castaway” 
An illustrated article describing the numerous places famous for their Byronic associations, which Miss Rives 
visited while she was gathering material for her story ‘‘ The Castaway.”” 
Lafcadio Hearn 
Pes By A. Gs DURNO 


An intimate study of the early career of Lafcadio Hearn, dwelling particularly upon his residence in New Orleans. 
The author relates events in the life of Hearn and describes various’ aspects of his singular character, which are 
not generally known. The writer was a personal friend of the late interpreter of the Japanese, while the latter _ 
lived in New Orleans, and treats his subject with sympathy and understanding. 


The Spring Water Color Exhibitions (Illustrated) 


A descriptive article on interesting features of the latest works of artists in water colors. 
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BOOK NEWS for 


C O N T E N 


Cover Portrait Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Frontispiece GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. 
Genius (An Essay) . . Henry William Elson . 


Sa the Mowth of Misy (poem) ....-....ssecace..« - Norma Kk. Bright . 
Representative American Art (illustrated) . ae .... . . Stella George Stern . 
English Poets at Oxford and Cambridge. Part IV (illustrated) . . John Russell Hayes . 
cg a ee ee ee Ul Ue 


Timely Topics ; 
Women in the Colleges— Should. Our Poets be Prefaced >—Talent ona a Higher Plane—Dr. Van 
Dyke on the Simple Life—The Centenary of Schiller’s Death—The Revision of ‘‘ The Masquera- 
cer’’—After a Literary Man is Forty—Paris and ‘‘ King Lear’’—Imprisonment as a Stimulus to 


the Literary Mind. 


In the World of Letters (illustrated). .......... = 
With the New Books... . oo Talcott Williams, LL. ‘D. 


Constantine—Cassia and Other Poems—Robert ‘Stephen Hawker—Autobiography of Andrew 
D. White—Coventry Patmore—The Opening of Tibet—The Bell in the Fog—De Profundis— 
Rabelais—Book Treasures of Maecenas—Landscape in History—Old Florence—Constance 
Trescot—Agra and the Taj—Letters from an Old Railway Official to His Son—Radio-Activity— 


Nature Teaching. 


Afield with the Novelists (illustrated) . . . Norma K. Bright . 
The Dryad—For the White Christ—Psy rche—The WwW ay of the North—The Verdict of the Gods— 
Shining Ferry—The Quakeress—House ot the Black Ring—The Ravanels—The Pioneer—The 


Prize to the Hardy. 
A Volume of Art (illustrated) . 
Spring Fiction (illustrated) 


Return—The Princess Passes—My uate Cente Pelee to Order—The U nwritten Law— 
Langbarrow Hall—The Lodestar--The Candidate—Brothers. 


History. . oh 
History of Ireland— The Coming of Parliament. 


The Science of History 
What is History ? 

A Novelist’s Garden Book 
A Gardener’s Year. 


Latest Studies in Biography 


Chatham—Thomas Cranmer—A Diary from ‘Dixie—Thomas Benton. 


New Books on Music . . 
The Art of the Musician—The Sy rmphony Since Beethov en—An American. Girl i in 1 Munich, 


Three Volumes of Advice. . . 
On Life’s Threshold—The Little Kingdom of Home— “The Freedom of Life. 


. Albert S. Henry . 


. C. Edna Bramble 


Temple Topographies. . 


Evesham—Broadway. 
The New Leaf (poem) 
Educational . 
Magazines . 
Best Selling Books . ‘ 
New Books and New Editions . 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PRICE: 5c PER COPY; soc A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, soc EXTRA 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 





Book News 


CHOICE SPRING READING 


LADY NOGGS, PEERESS 
By Edgar Jepson 
All those who enjoyed “ The Admirable Tinker” will be glad to 
meet this delightful little companion of “the boy that brightened 


Europe up a bit.” 


She is a breezy, energetic little miss, who, like 


Tinker, has a habit of doing things—amusing things at that—and 
her adventures are as highly entertaining as they are original in 


conception. 


Cloth 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE GOLDEN FLOOD 


Sy Edwin Lefevre 
A WALL STREET MYSTERY 


Every Thursday a young man deposits in a Wall Street bank an Assay Office 


check representing gold bullion. 
$10,000,000. 
he means ‘to do with it. 


as silver? If he does the news will leak out. 


The first check was for $100,000; the Jatest 
He refuses to tell how he got the gold, how much there is, or what 
Will he keep on depositing gold until it becomes cheap 


Then what will happen to the 


hoarded gold-bearing bonds of the richest man in the world and the president of 
the greatest bank? /Vhere does the gold come from? 


Cloth 12mo. 


THE YELLOW WAR 
By ‘fo 
This book is the literary sensation of the 
season in London. Of it The Spectator says: 
«<The merely literary merits are great . . 
He has caught and compelled us to realize a 
new war impression—the awful mechanical 
bleakness of a great scientific fight.”’ 
Cloth 12mo. Postpaid $1.30; net $1.20 


Illustrated. $1.00 


LITTLE STORIES OF 
COURTSHIP 
By Mary Stewart Cutting 
A charming series of love stories which will 
delight all who read them, as did Mrs. Cut- 
ting’s former success ** Little Storiesof Married 
Life.’” They are written in the same happy 
strain and will find favor with old and young 
alike. Cloth 12mo. $1.25 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden 


By E. P. Powell 


The prize fruit-grower of New York State has written 
a book indispensable to everyone who wishes to get the 
best results from his fruits or berries—either in growing 


them for the market or for his own table. 


Written by 


an expert, simpie enough for a novice, interesting to all, 


a valuable guide. 
graphs. 
Library of which this is volume II. 


Fully illustrated from beautiful photo- 
Send for prospectus of the Country Home 


Cloth 12mo. Postpaid $1.68; net $1.50 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Among the New Books Announced for 
the Spring, Special Attention is 
Invited to the Following: 

The Purple Parasol By George Barr McCutcheon 


A clever and interesting story in this famous author's best 
vein. Illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher. t2mo, $1.25 
Art Thou the Man? By Guy Berton 
An impressive and powerful story that deserves a stirring 
success. Illustrated, $1.50 
Pam By the Baroness von Hutten 
A novel that is certain to arouse a great deal of comment, 
Illustrated, $1.50 
The Apple of Eden By E. Temple Thurston 
Strong and intensely dramatic. A bold theme presented 
in a clear and simple manner. Cloth, $1.50 
Amanda of the Mill By Marie Van Vorst 
A most vivid story of love and action. The scene is laid in 
the south. Cloth, $1.50 
Billy Duane By Frances Aymar Mathews 
A rattling story of New York life, by the author of 
‘Lady Peggy.” Illustrated, $1.50 
Brothers By Horace A. Vachell 
A story that is attracting widespread interest in England. 
Illustrated, $1.50 
The Verdict of the Gods By Sarath Kumar Ghosh 
An Indian novel of high standard written in English by a 
native of India. Cloth, $1.50 
The Van Suyden Sapphires By Charles Carey 
A capital detective story. There are many complicated 
situations which keep the reader in suspense to the end. 
Cloth, $1.50 
The Heart of Hope By Norval Richardson 
The Siege of Vicksburg is the background for a delightful 
and exciting love story. Cloth, 1.50 


Send for COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENT LIST of SPRING BOOKS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers :: 372 Fifth Avenue :: New York 


When writing io advertisers, please mention Bock News. 





Book News 


FOX, DUFFIELD & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


A STORY THAT STIRS 


THE BLOOD 


HESTER OF 
THE GRANTS 


A ROMANCE OF OLD BENNINGTON 


By THEODORA PECK 


FRONTISPIECE BY THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE 


Characte 
_ 


Old Masters and New 


By KENYON Cox 
A practical book of art criticisms by one 
of the foremost American painters and 
decorative artists. $1.50 net; postage Io 
cents, 


The Case of Russia 


A composite view, by Alfred Rambaud, 
Vladimir Simkovitch, J. Novicow, Peter 
Roberts, and Isaac A. Hourwich. $1.25 
net ; postage Io cents. 


The Little Kingdom of 


Home 2d EDITION. 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER 
Kindly, cheerful wisdom on homes and 
home-making, a beautiful gift book. $1.50 
net ; postage 15 cents. 


FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., 
36 East Twenty-First Street :: 


Vermont in the days when it was part of the 


so-called Hampshire Grants. 


vs; Hester Robinson (‘Hester of the Grants”), 


Ethan Allen, Ira Allen, Parson Dewey and 
others, 
$1.50 POSTPAID 


Ten Girls from Dickens 
. 2d EDITION. 
By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 
A charming introduction for young folk 


to some of Dickens's immortal children. 
Pictures by G. A. Williams. $2.00. 


Misrepresentative Men 
3d EDITION. 


Verses on celebrities, from Adam down to 
President Roosevelt, by ‘‘Col. D. Streamer.’’ 
$1.00. 


The Fusser’s Book 
3d EDITION, 


Rules and Regulations for modern beaux 
and ladies’ men. By Anna Archbald and 
Georgina Jones. Pictures by Florence 
Wyman. 75 cents. 


Publishers 
New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Important New Scribner Books 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON 
‘‘A more delightful volume of its kind cannot be found in recent literature.” —Boston Budget. 


With 24 full page Illustrations. $2.50 Net. (Postage 20 cents.) 


FOLLOWING THE || ITALIAN 
SUN FLAG BACKGROUNDS 


A vain pursuit through Manchuria. 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
A vivid and entertaining account of ex- Delightful impressions of phases of Italy, 
periences in Tokio LS CeHStally ever 
and Manchuria. looked by the con- 


Told with much T H E O R C H I D ventional sightseer. 


humor and _ great 
literary charm. A New Novel Illustrated 


$1.25 Net. By $2.50 Net 


( Postage extra. ) ( Postage extra.) 


Robert Grant 


By EDITH WHARTON 


“These simple illi interesting , a : : 
par kk A brilliant and interesting story of “It is a singularly 
of the real art of 
character drawing 
than a_ score of and powerful in treatment. not fail to interest 
novels of the day.”’ 

—N. Y. Evening Illustrated in Color, $1.25 
Post. 


American society. Audacious in idea, picturesque tale 
ad ’ 


startling in development, and vivid and one that could 


any reader.’'— The 
Evening Sun. 


AT CLOSE RANGE SHINING FERRY 


By By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


Illustrated, $1.50 $1.50 


The New BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of the Works 


of Robert Louis Stevenson 
With a series of intimate and sympathetic introductions written by Mrs. STEVENSON, telling 
of the circumstances under which each work was written. 
Each Volume Sold Separately. Cloth, $1.00. Limp Leather, $1.25 Net. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 5 





Book News 


ISIDRO 


By MARY AUSTIN 


This tale of love and springtime in Old California, with all its stirring 
action, is essentially an out-of-doors romance, delightful i in its appreciation 
of nature, and told with power and distinction. Very few writers have 
known the Mission times, the border Indians, and the California country 
as Mrs. Austin does. Ber account of this young Spanish cavalier who 


would become a priest, and the governor’s lost daughter, is picturesque and 


vigorous. 
climax. 


No reader is likely to forget the great forest fire at the story’s 


Illustrated, in four colors, by Eric Pape, $1.50 


THE OPAL 
An Anonymous Novel 


THE OUTLET 
By Andy Adams 


THE MATRIMONIAL 
BUREAU. By Carolyn Wells 
and Harry P. Taber 


A MADCAP CRUISE 
By Oric Bates 


Those who have read Maeterlinck’s delightful treatise upon 
bees will welcome this interesting narrative of the ways of 
wasps. With an introduction by John Burroughs. _ Illus- 
trated, $1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 


Adventures and observations of a camera-hunter among 
the larger birds of North America, on land and sea, 160 
illustrations. $3.00, ner. Postage extra. 

‘* Mr, Ireland’s extremely interesting studies in colonial 
administration cover a very wide area and many different 
types of aspiration and achievement.’’—London Times. 
With new map. $2.00, mer. Postage 14 cents. 


In this volume of verse, Miss Branch gives evidence of 


decided poetic growth since the publication of that promising 
book, ‘‘ The Heart of the Road,’’ which found such favor 
with poetry lovers. $1.10, net. Postage 8 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


When writing to advertisers, 


and one of the 
*”— Brooklyn 
$1.25. 


‘© A really distinctive piece of work, 
brightest and cleverest books of the season. 
Eagle. With a portrait frontispiece in tint. 


An exciting personal account of an old-time cattle-drive, 
as full of incident, action, and adventure as Mr. Adams’s 


first great success, ** The Log of a Cowboy.’’ _ Illustrated, 


in tint, by E. Boyp Smirn. $1.50. 


This bright summer story, full of audaciously humorous 


situations and clever dialogue, is far-and-away Miss Wells's 
best work. Illustrated, in tint, by CHartes M. Retyea. 
$1.50. 


‘* Mr. Bates possesses the story-teller’s gift in more than 
ordinary degree, and a certain naive quality of humor adds 
no little spice to the story.”’—Boston Transcript. $1.50. 


WASPS, SOCIAL AND 
SOLITARY 
By G. W. and E. G. Peckham 


WILD WINGS 
By Herbert K. Job 


THE FAR EASTERN 
TROPICS. By Alleyne 
Ireland 


THE SHOES THAT 
DANCED 
By Anna Hempstead Branch 


CO., Boston and New York 


please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Little, Brown & Co. announce for publication about May 20, 
the long-looked for story by the author of “Truth Dexter” 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 


By SIDNEY McCALL 


The scenes of this interest-compelling romance are laid in Washington and Japan. The heroine is as loveable as 
‘*Truth Dexter’’ and the plot abounds in striking situations. I2mo. 420 pages. $1.50 


. . By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Mysterious Mr. Sabin Author of ‘Anna the Adventuress” etc. 


An engrossing story of love, intrigue, diplomacy and adventure, with the possibilities of a war between England 
and Germany. Illustrated. 397 pages. $1.50 Fourth Printing 


My Lady Clancarty " ee ee. Red Staircase,”’ etc. 


‘*As fetching a romance as modern fancy has woven about old threads of facts’’—New York World 
Illustrated in tint by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo. $1.50 


oof ‘ By Anna Chapin Ray and 
On the Firing Line Hamilton Brock Fuller 
A South African romance with a brave Canadian trooper for the hero. Frontispiece. 12mo. $1.50 


Justin Wingate, Ranchman PB wo a9 etc. 


A graphic story of the growth and development of a Western ranch town, with abundant love interest. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


Curly A Tale of the Arizona Dessert By Roger Pocock 


Author of ‘‘Following the Frontier”’ 


A stirring, human story, with remarkable situations and finely portrayed characters. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


° . By John R. Carli 
The Weird Picture pt aatn onset of the Czar,”’ etc. 


From its tragic opening to its dramatic close, Mr. Carling’s new novel with its mysterious plot is of compelling 
interest. Illustrated. r2mo. $1.50 


P syche A Romance of the Reign of Tiberius re. rg Cramp 


A faithtul portrayal of Rome of the period, with a beautiful Greek dancing maid for the heroine. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


. By Annie P Call 
The Freedom of Life anther dt -aaier haute Repose,”’ etc. 


In her new book, Miss Call points the way to a more orderly living for those who waste their nervous force. 


16mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.33 


The Outlook Beautiful Author of “The World Beautiful,” ete. 


Deals with the mystery of death and the relations between life that is now and that which is to come. 
16mo. $1.00 net. White and Gold, $1.25 net. Postage additional. 


Publishers, 


Little, Brown & Company ston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


The Russian Side 


AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


COUNT CASSINI 


The Russian Ambassador to 


the United States 


Writes for MAY issue of 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


THE FIRST AUTHORITATIVE 
STATEMENT made on 


Copyright, 1904, by Clinedinst 


“Russia’s Internal Troubles” 


This article states Russia’s position on the disorders that have attracted the attention of 
the whole world. It is the most important contribution of the month to magazine litera- 
ture, and should be read by everyone interested in the Russian situation. 


OTHER LEADING ARTICLES 


“ The Russian Peasant as a Soldier” 


By a Russian Colonel 


“ The Finances of Russia” 


By Gregory Wilenkin, the Russian Financial Attache 
at Washington 


“ Russian Student Life” 


Described by a Young American who has been admitted 
into many of the secrets of the student societies 


9 


** The Personnel of the Russian Embassy’ 
By C. Arthur Williams 


In addition to the above are many other articles of current interest and importance, the usual departments and 
editorial comments, altogether making one of the strongest issues yet published. The number is profusely 
illustrated, many of the pictures BEING IN COLORS. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY is the only magazine of its class retailing at $1.00 a year. In make-up and con- 
tents it is superior to most of the magazines selling at $3.00. If not a reader, look it up at your dealers, 
or send 10 cents for a sample copy. It is a bargain. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


1114, 67 WABASH AVENUE .. .. .. CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


THE BEST FICTION 


By the author of “The Cost” 
The 


Tree 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Throughout the land unmeasured eulogy 
is greeting this vigorous romance of 
business, love and politics. 


Senator Depew says: ‘* Well written and dramatic, as might be expected from the pen of 
Phillips ;’’ Senaror Frye: ‘* A wonderful story of American political life;’’ Senaror 
Beveripce : ‘* Plot, action, color, vitality, make « The Plum Tree’ thrilling ;’’ Vice-Presipent 
Fairpanks: ‘* An exceedingly entertaining book is * The Plum Tree’’’; Governor JoHNson, 
or Minnesota: **¢ The Plum Tree’ is a very strong story.’’ 


Exceptionally well illustrated by E. M. Ashe 
Bound in Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 


First to Arrive in the Year’s Fiction 


The 


Millionaire 


Baby 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Filigree Ball’’ 
‘“©¢The Millionaire Baby’ is the book of the hour; and 
it deserves the place.”’—San Francisco Argonaut. ‘* Fascina- 


ting, intense, mystifying, and plausible.’’—Chicago News. 
‘* The reader is kept in tiptoe excitement throughout.’’— Bos- 
ton Herald, ‘* The most striking book of the year.’’— Pitts- 
burgh Press, ‘* The sensational episodes are marshalled with 
startling effect."’— Philadelphia North American, ** One reads 
from page to page with breathless interest.’’— New York Times. 
Six beautiful pictures by A. I. Keller. 
Bound in Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Henry Holt & Co.’s Spring Fiction 


Published at 29 W. 23d St., New York 


A FENNSYLVANIA BOOK BY A PENNSYLVANIA 
AUTHOR 


Pattee’s HOUSE OF THE BLACK RING 


A story oddly combining humor and horror. It tells of the squire, a sort of feudal 
lord, his enemies, his fate and of his daughter and how she would have her way in love. 
The weird influence of the House of the Black Ring dominates the little *‘ pocket” 
in the Seven Mountains in Pennsylvania. Just Published. ($1.50.) 


The Washington Star. ‘‘An unusual combination of the weird and the humorous absorbing and often thrill- 
ing tale. . . A forest fire. . . is a dramatic episode which does Mr. Pattee exceptional credit in the restraint of his 
treatment and the effectiv eness of his climaxes. 


«*, KUHNS,’, GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLEMENTS OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. A study of the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 2d printing. 12mo, $4.50, is of interest 1o Pennsylvania Readers. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES 


By the authors of The Lightning Conductor. 3d large printing, $1.50. 


‘** The Princess Passes’ is another automobile story, and to our great surprise it is, like its prede- 
cessor, a good one. We are charmed by the atmosphere of sunshine, fun and sentiment in which their 
pages are enveloped. * * #® A delightful book.’—WN. }. 77ibune. 

New Illustrated edition. THE LIGHTING CONDUCTOR, Uniform with 
“The Princess Passes,” $1.50. 


Colton’s BELTED SEAS 


A story of the wild voyages of the irrepressible Captain Buckingham in South- 
ern seas. ($1.50.) 


“A whimsical Odyssey. * * * What Jacobs has done for the British seaman, Colton has done 
for the Yankee sailor.’ ean Post. 


been more skillfully exploited.” . . . It is a joyous book, and he were a hardened reader indeed 
who would not chortle with satisfaction over Kid Sadaler's adventures at Portate. . Many of 
the stories are uproariously funny and recall Stockton at his best.” 


Deledda’s AFTER THE DIVORCE 


Signora Deledda’s work has been praised by the Critic, Fortnightly Review, Revue Bleue, etc. This 
dramatic Sardinian tale, commences with a murder trial and turns on the law which makes divorce 
possible to the wife whose husband is a convict. Translated by MARIA HorRNOR LANSDALE. ($1.50.) 


N. ¥. Sun: ‘‘Our thanks to Sardinia, realism with its proper concomitant, realistic imagination, a 
remarkable story.’’ 


Sinclair’s THE DIVINE FIRE 


The Story of a London Poet. Sth Printing, $1.50. 


The Outlook editorially gives ‘‘The Divine Fire’’ second place among the ‘‘few books of the year 
which are hand made, not manufactured to sell, but which are the result of an inward impulse, embody- 
ing a real observation of life, and registering a genuine artistic talent,”’ and further says, ‘‘it is pervaded 
by seriousness of invention, and stamped with the distinc tion of high class workmanshlp ; a novel to be 
reckoned with as one of the real things of the time.’ 


Just Published 
Champlin’s Young Folks’ 
CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY 


By JouHN D. CHAMPLIN, assisted by FREDERICK A. Lucas, late of the U. S. National Museum 
With some 8oo illustrations. $2.50 

Covers the entire animal kingdom, including the more important extinct animals. Readable and 
entertaining, full of anecdotes and personal experiences. 


EARLIER YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIAS $2.50 each 


COMMON THINGS LITERATURE AND ART 
PERSONS AND PLACES GAMES AND SPORTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


DUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


The Romance of 
1G Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet 


udal 

love. By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, 

es Author of ‘The Congo Free State,’ etc. 

brill With an Introduction by Francois Coppée. Svo. Fully Illustrated, net, $1.50 


»f his 


Victor Hugo’s relations with Mme. Drouet, extending over fifty years, formed the 
romance of the poet's life. Hugo's letters to Juliette were published in France some 
time ago, but her love letters in reply, or perhaps the letters which inspired Victor Hugo’s 
correspondence, are now for the first time made public. They throw an interesting light 
on one of the most remarkable attachments in literary history. 


alled 


rede- 


wa The Home Talks in a The St. 
Life of Library Lawrence 
Wild Birds with River 


FRANCIS . a rence raid: ikea 
; LEGENDARY 
of the Department of 


Biology, Adelbert Hutton PICTURESQUE 


College 

New Edition, entirely re- Recorded by By 

written, and issued in a ISABEL MOORE GEORGE 

form suitable for use as a 8vo. Fully Illustrated WALDO BROWNE 
This field book. Mr. Hutton drew to himself a 8vo, 100 Illustrations. 
vorce host of friends—players, writers, ‘ 
50.) Svo. rg oviginal illustrations artists and well-known men in Net, $3.50 
ee from photographs by the every walk of life. Further, he 
on, a author. possessed a fascinating collection This work presents in a consecu- 


Net, $2.00 of portraits, autograph letters tive narrative the most important 

and other literary and artistic historic incidents connected with 

‘Never before have we had placed bric-a-brac. It was in the room the river, combined with descrip- 
before ussuch a revelation of the containing this collection that tions of some of its most pictur- 
intimate daily life of birds.”— Mr. Hutton talked with Mrs. esque scenery, and with delightful 
N.Y. Evening Post. Moore, excursions into its legendary lore. 


year 


aie The Essays of A History of 
Sir Leslie Stephen | English Furniture 


From the Beginning of Tudor Times 
(LITERARY AND CRITICAL) down to the last of the Georges 


Authorized American Edition to be complete By 
tn 11 volumes PERCY MACQUOID 
rn = 4 To be in 20 folio parts, 11 by 15 inches, each, net, 
1. Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. $2.50. The work is divided into these periods : 
with Introductions by James 1. The Age of Oak 3. The Age of Mahogany 
Bryce and ate Ae Paul 2. The Age of Walnut 4. The Composite Age 
yi, a ‘ ge (Each period forms a separate and complete volume) 
seum 1 Volume, with Portrait, net, $1.50 With nearly 1,000 large illustrations, including 60 
. Plates 1n Color. 
2. Hours in a Library. 
. é y Volume 1, (parts 1-5). The Age of Oak 
4 Volumes, 8v3, net, $6 00 Now Ready. Net, $15.00 


ch TD aisha GP. PUTNAM’S SONS Avs. 


cee wamenvecsnemmnenenes 
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Book News 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


In washable covers ; $2.00 net ; by mail $2.20 


Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book 


In washable covers; $1.75; by mail, we pay the postage 
Mrs. Rorer’s Canning and Preserving 
” - Home Candy Making 
” - Hot Weather Dishes 
“ - New Salads 
- ” Bread and Bread Making 
” ” Made Over Dishes 


Cloth bound ; each 50 cents; by mail, we pay postage 


Here’s a fine array of useful books. No further comment is needed. ‘To be 
had of any bookseller, or we will mail on receipt of price. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom St., Phila. 


TA BLE TALK 


is the American Authority upon Culinary Topics and Table Fashions 


It teaches the Art of Good Cooking, of Wise and Economical We submit a few extracts from letters, such as are received 
Living. It gives the Newest Recipes, Latest ‘Table Decora- daily at TaBLe TALk office: 

tions, Proper Menus for all Special Occasions in the Home. 

Its Illustrations of New Dishes are suited to every-day service, “1 could not keep house without Taste TALK.’’—Mrs 
and do not exceed in expense or skill in preparation the ability 4 .» New York City. 


of every woman who wishes to make tempting the home table. aa i . : 
*Tasie TALK is a book all dainty housekeepers sh uld 


have.’’—Harriet S , Toronto, Can. 


“I would rather be without a new bonnet than my be- 
loved Taste Tack.’’—Mrs. M. A. W., Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia, 


** A more delightful and instructive little volume would be 
difficult to find.'"—Mrs, H. D. J., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


**] could not do without TAaBLe lALkK if there were nothing 
in it but the advertisement:.",—Mrs. W. ©. R , Syracuse, 
New York. 

‘*T can truly say for your magazine that it has been my 
household guide for the five years past.’"—H. B. M., + itts- 
burgh, Peuna. 


‘* T have found in the first year of my married life my best 
friend and adviser in TaBLE TALK.’’—Mrs. W. E. A., Rich 
mond, Va. 


“Taste TALK speaks for itself to every housekeep r in- 
terested in her business.”"—E, C, T., San Francisco, Cal 


** Practical housekeeping is not a success without | Ante 


BRIDESMAID LUNCHEON ; é 
TALK Mrs, O, L., Lyons, Iowa 


Taste TALK gives a Menu for each meal every day in the 
year with instructions how to prepare them, Iris THE IDEAL ‘*T must tell you that my ad-mration for and confidence 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, Its information is reliable. in TAsce TALK increases with ach issue ''"— Mrs. R. H. W., 
ld 


One Dollarper Year Three Months 25cts. SingleCopy!Octs. Sheffield, Alabam 
TABLE TALK PUBLISHING COMPANY, ?8,iitgepiia, Spat” 
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FROM JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 


A Novel 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 


A PRINCE TO ORDER 


The adventures of an involuntary pretender to the throne of an imaginary kingdom—a dashing 


romance. 


I2mo. $1.50 


If Mr. Wayne can turn out other books as engrossing as a ‘‘ Prince to Order,”” Anthony Hope has a for- 


midable rival. ’—Boston Herald 


“All the air of reality that Stevenson puts into his Hyde and Jekyll story.’""—7own Topics. 


THE LIFE OF 

CERVANTES 

By ALBERT F. CALVERT 
Author of ‘‘The Alhambra,”’ 
“Impressions of Spain,’’ etc. 
With numerous illustrations re- 
produced from portraits, title 
pages and illustrations of early 
editions. — Zercentenay Edi- 
tion.. 12mo. $1.25 net 


THEODORE 
WATTS - DUNTON 


Poet, Novelist, Critic. A Bio- 
graphical and Critical Study. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS 
8vo. $3.50 net 


“One of the mo-t delightful vol- 
umes in a year that was especially 
rich in biography.""—New York 
Globe, 


THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
FAMILY 


By MARY ROSE 
Curator of Shakespeare's birth- 
place at Stratford on-Avon, 


16mo. Illustrated. 50 cts. net 


By ARMINE THOMAS KENT 
With two portraits 


A book of delightful essays in 
criticism. I2mo,. $1.25 net 


LIFE AND LETTER> OF 


THE MORALS OF 


MARCUS 
ORDEYNE 
A Novel 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of ““Where Love Is,” 
“Idols,” The Usurper,”’ etc. 
$1.50. 


A new novel by one of the 


12mo. 


strongest living writers of tic- 
tion. 


WITH THE PIL- 
GRIMS TO MECCA 


The Great Pilgrimage of A. H. 
1319; A. D. 1902 


By HADJI KHAN 


Special correspondent of the 
London Morning Post, and 
Wilfrid Sparroy, 
“Persian Children of the Roy- 
al Family.” 

With an introduction by PRo- 
FESSOR A. VAMBERY. 
Illustrated from the Pilgrim’s 
Photographs. 


8vo. 


$3.50, net 


ROBERT STEPHEN 


author of 


BOOKS AND 
PERSONALITIES 


By H. W. NEVINSON 
Included in these criticisms 
and studies is a notable appre- 
ciation of Heine. 


i2mo, $1.25, net 


CONSTANCE 
WEST 


A Novel 
By E. R, PUNSHON 
A picture of life inthe wilds of 


Canada—a tale of the course 
of jealousy. 


I2mo. $1.50, 


The ENCHANTED 
WOODS 


And Other Essays on the 
Genius of Places, 
By VERNON LEE 


I2mo. $1.25, net 


SUPER FLUMINA 


Angling Observation of a 
Coarse Fisherman. 


12mo. $1.25, net 


NAPOLEON: THE FIRST 


PHASE 


HAWKER 
Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow 
By his son-in-law, C. E. BYLES 

With numerous illustrations by J. Ley Peruy- 
BRIDGE and others. 

Containing much new material, 
discovered letters, and an interesting account 
of Tennyson's visit to the Vicar and their con- 
versation. 8vo. $5.00, net 


“One cf the most interesting literarv records of 
the nineteenth centuty.”—.Vew York Evening Post. 


newly 


John Lane ¢7 


SEND FOR SPRING LIST 
FIFTH AVENUE 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of 
Bonaparte. 1769-1793 
By OSCAR BROWNING 
8vo. With Portraits. $2.50, net 
The youth and upbringing of the first Napoleon 
has never before been attempted in detail, and 
the undertaking by such an eminent authority 
as Mr. Browning will be welcomed by all in- 
terested in the great Emperor. 


New York 
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“1 DID NOT KNOW ONE COULD GET SUCH 600D NOVELS 
FOR A QUARTER” 


Is the Constant Comment on Macmillan’s 
Popular Series of 25-Cent Novels 


IN PAPER COVERS NOW READY. THE LIST WILL BE INCREASED THIS 
YEAR BY THE ADDITION OF 










Mr. Mason’s The Four Feathers 
25 cents ‘¢ As much a man’s book as ‘‘ The ‘ Virginian.’’’—Boston Herald. 
Mrs. Ward’s The History of David Grieve 

‘¢ The glamour of a great imagination plays through it.’’—/ndependent. 
Mrs. Wood’s The Spirit of the Service 

‘¢ Few more delightful stories have been written of that stirring, alluring, 
25 cents life.”’— The Inter- Ocean. 

Barbara’s The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 
‘*Altogether the most charming book that we have seen,’’—Aoston 

25 cents Herald. 


Rhoda Broughton’s Foes in Law 
‘It is witty and...a more than commonly piquant story.’’— New York 


Tribune. 


Caroline Brown’s On the We-a Trail 
‘<It is brimful of excitement of a legitimate kind.’’—S/. Louts 
Globe-Democrat. 


Dr. Streeter’s The Fat of the Land 
‘¢ From cover to cover it is a fascinating book.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s The Wheels of Chance 
‘¢You will not read a more healthy and amusing book this year.’’— 
The New York Tribune. 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s The Real World 
‘¢ Remarkable for its exposition of life and its showing of imaginative 
power.’’—Boston Transcript. 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Celebrity 


‘« The most effervescent and refreshing bit of amusement possible ....the 
most delightful surprise to the usual novel reader.’’—Nezw Or/eans 


Times- Democrat. 
Miss Overton’s The Heritage of Unrest 
‘In every way worthy to be ranked among the few great American 
novels.’’—Chicago Tribune. 








25 cents 











25 cents 






25 cents 







25 cents 







25 cents 







25 cents 








25 cents 






25 cents 






PRESS COMMENTS ON THE VOLUMES ISSUED LAST SUMMER: 
‘«The most novel and extensive and by far the most successful publishing enterprise 
of this season has been the issue by The Macmillan Company of their series of copyright 
paper novels. The books are printed on good paper from the same plates as the cloth 
bound novels and are well bound. They are just the thing for the railroad, the steamboat, 
the hotel piazza or a trip to the woods, and they are good literature as well as good 


stories.’’— Boston Herald. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


SIXTY-FOUR AND SIXTY-SIX, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Genius 


By 


Author of ‘Elson’s 


' | ‘HE border line between genius and 
talent is not easy to determine, and 
yet they are different in kind, as 

well as in degree. Talent, in the usual 

sense of the word, is common sense on a 

large scale—or, perhaps better, it is un- 

common sense. Talent is intellect, it is 
mental strength. A man of talent must 
labor for all he gets, but the greater his 
talent, the abler he is, the lighter will be 
his labor in attaining a given end. The 
work of talent is open and observed of 
all men; you can trace its every step. 

Genius works in the dark, or, rather, in a 

light too dazzling for common eyes, which 

is equivalent to darkness. It brings re- 
sults by processes that you cannot trace. 

Genius transcends talent. It is usually 
accompanied by talent; but not always. 

Blind Tom was a musical genius, wanting 

in common sense. Edgar Allan Poe was 

a literary genius of the first order, but 

below the average man in most respects. 

Some mistake skill for genius. Skill 
does only that which others could do, with 
equal practice. Genius does what an- 
other cannot do, and cannot learn to 
[ saw a man who, lying on 

back with a_ rifle, could shoot 

a ball thrown into the air fifty feet away, 

and seldom miss. The feat seemed very 


Henry William 


History of 


Elson, 


the United States.’ 


wonderful, and so it was. But it was only 
skill, the result of long years of practice. 
I might have learned to do the same thing. 
I saw a man write an immortal verse. I 
cannot learn to do that. He never learned 
to do it, nor can he explain how he came 
by this power. It is genius. So with the 
great orator, the musician, the great com- 
mander—I do not know how they get 
their skill, nor do they know. The work 
of genius is a soul operation of some kind ; 
it resembles a dream. It is an inspiration ; 
it seems the work of a supernatural being 
working through the medium of a man. 
The work of talent, or of mere skill, be- 
comes common; it can be duplicated a 
thousand times. The product of genius is 
of a higher order; it is su¢ generis and 
cannot be duplicated. 

Here arises a question, probably un- 
answerable :— 

Is every soul endowed with this latent 
power, whereas only one here and there 
has the ability to use it? There is reason 
to believe that such is the case. It is cer- 
tain that the masses are of kindred spirit 
with the genius, else they could not un- 
derstand and appreciate the work of 
genius. Again, my father may have great 
ability in music. I do not inherit it; but 
my child does. The inference must be 





702 Book 
that the same is also in me—strangely 
hidden. This brings up the subject of 
heredity—to be disposed of in a sentence, 
namely, perhaps every man inherits, in 
a greater or less degree, all there is in 
humanity. 

The world owes all that it has (aside 
from Revelation) to genius. It makes 
partial payment—in homage. As to ma- 
terial payment, the world is as insolvent 
as was the steward who owed ten thou- 
sand talents. How could Fitch and Fulton 
be paid for steam navigation, were they 
living? or Morse for the telegraph? Or 
take a different product—Kipling’s “Re- 
cessional,” a little page of verse. Were 
every church in Christendom to take a 
special collection for the author, and each 
government to contribute a million dollars 
—all this would not half equal the indebt- 
edness of the world for this tiny emana- 
tion from Kipling’s soul. The same may 
be said of Tennyson’s swan song, “Cross- 
ing the Bar,” and of many other things 
in literature. The best creations of genius 
are as far beyond price as the showers of 
Spring and the sunshine of Summer. 


Geniuses are of two classes. One is 
utilitarian, composed of the great inven- 
tors, the commanders of armies, the rulers 
of nations, the greatest captains of indus- 
try. The other class is composed of the in- 
terpreters of beauty—the great musicians, 
sculptors, painters and poets. Of the sec- 
ond class the poet stands at the head. Let 
us dwell for a moment with him, using 
the word genius, as it is often used, to 
designate the man, rather than his endow- 
ment. 

The genius lives a double life. Ordi- 
narily he is like other men; but at times he 
dwells in an ideal, an imaginative, a spir- 
itual world; he lives in a trance. He then 
has thoughts that ordinary men do not and 
cannot have. It is a singular fact that 
the genius is often weaker than the aver- 
age man in many respects, less stable in 
character, more prone to yield to the temp- 
tations of evil. Is this because Nature, 
chary of her gifts, while endowing him 
with more than his normal share in one 
respect, leaves him unfinished in another ? 
This may and probably does account for 
his eccentricities, but a more plausible ex- 
planation of his moral shortcomings is 


News 


that the genius is weakened by his trance, 
which, like an intoxication or a fever, 
leaves one weaker than it finds him. His 
passions and temptations are as great as 
before, but his power to withstand them 
is lessened. 

The poet may be a bad man, even a 
villain, but not while the inspiration is on 
him. At that moment he is a child; he is 
a dreamer; he is an angel. At that mo- 
ment he knows nothing of civilization; 
he lives not with his family or his friends; 
he lives in an imaginary world in which he 
is monarch and master; he mingles with 
the energies of the universe; he sees God. 


The poet is a medium between the real 
and the ideal worlds, and the latter is as 
real to him as the former. As a man he 
is bound by the limits of time and space; 
as a poet he roams from star to star. He 
speaks to the river, “Flow gently, sweet 
Afton,” and perhaps half believes that it 
does so because of his command. Whether 
the river would have continued to flow 
gently without his verse does not concern 
him. To him the majestic mountain, the 
waving forest, and the rolling sea are 
things of life, and their spirits are as real 
as the rocks and fossils to the geologist. 
To him the babbling of the brook is a liv- 
ing voice, and he translates it into human 
language. He knows what the birds say 
when they sing. He awakens in your soul 
passions and longings that you did not 
know existed there. 


The poet has been called a creator, as 
the word indicates; but the name is mis- 
leading; he creates nothing. He simply 
interprets and records what he finds in the 
world of the ideal—truth and beauty. His 
records may not be true in the concrete, 
but they are more; they are truth in the 
abstract. Nor does the inventive genius 
create; he merely discovers properties and 
relations in matter and in natural law, 
which have existed from the dawn of crea- 
tion. As the relations discovered by the 
inventor are real and not imaginary, so 
the truth and beauty discovered by the 
poet are real. Every human ideal is a 
reality with God. The poet sees to a 
greater depth in the human heart than do 
other men; he finds new beauties and har- 
monies in Nature; he does not create 
them. 
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The world’s heritage from the poets is 
precious beyond expression, more for 
what they suggest than for what they re- 
veal. The revelations of the poet are 
indices that point to inexhaustible treas- 
ures farther on. Who can tell what vistas 
and kingdoms of unexplored beauty lie 
beyond the bounds of the poet’s imagina- 
tion,—kingdoms to be explored only in 
another life? Some think that this prac- 
tical, prosaic, scientific age will strangle 
the poetic genius, and that the time must 
soon come when his mission will be ended. 


the Month ort 


May 723 
Oh, no! Humanity cannot help being 
itself. If we become too scientific at the 
expense of the esthetic, the pendulum will 
swing back. The magnetic needle may be 
disturbed and sway this way and that way, 
but at length it will find its place and point 
again to the pole. We can dispense with 
the revealer of the beautiful only when 
we are no longer interested in human pas- 
sions, when we no longer love the soft- 
falling snow and the blooming flowers. 
only when human nature ceases to be what 
it is. 


In the Month of May 


By Norma K. Bright 


KIES like a*peaceful lake of vivid blue 
Are banked about with woods of freshening green, 
Clear streams the flowering fields leap singing through, 
And early birds their feathers prune and preen. 


Somewhere on high a breeze laughs softly through the leaves : 
Somewhere below a fragrant violet gently breathes ; 

Down where the moss on jagged rock ledge cleaves, 
A spring with sparkling bubbles, sympathizing, seethes. 


There is healing in the very air for sadness, 
There is stimulus in all these waxing things for gladness, 
There is, in this new earth, a potent grandness, 

Life’s lengthened lease on happiness and joy! 


*Twas yesterday and Nature sat sedate in Quakerish gray ; 
The brightest hues earth knows, she wears to-day ; 

‘Tis Winter’s sad; Spring’s right ’tis to be gay: 

Oh, what a thing this is, to be alive in May! 





By John W. Alexander 
MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY 


Reproduced from the portrait in the 27th Annual Exhibition of the Society of American Artists. 





By Louis Loeb 


MORNING 


Awarded the Carnegie Prize 


Representative American Art 


Twenty-seventh Annual 


Exhibition of the Society 


of American Artists 


By Stella 


HROUGHOUT the great picture 
T exhibitions of the present Spring 

there has been noticeable the de- 
cidedly new note of a brighter tone of 
coloring. In the canvases which have 
been shown there is apparent a tendency 
away from sombre and heavy hues and 
an effort to depict subjects in their fresher 
and brighter aspects. Evidences of a 
striving among the more progressive 
artists after brilliant effects of color and 
a generally lighter style of work are 
plainly seen. This characteristic of the 
exhibitions of 1905 does not indicate any 
falling away from the high standard 
towards which the many talented painters 


George 


Stern 


of the United States are climbing, for 
there is in the cheerful or the radiant por- 
trayal equally as forceful and masterly 
work as in deeper and duller effects. 

This inclination may be an unconscious 
trend towards what may become at last 
an American school. The brilliancy of 
color and atmosphere with which America 
is endowed and the sunny view of life 
which is characteristic of the people of 
our land must have in them a suggestive- 
ness to the artist of individuality and an 
influence on the work of the man of in- 
dependent thought. 

In the Carnegie Institute Exhibition, at 
Pittsburgh, in the exhibition of the Acad- 





By Irving R. Wiles 


MRS. WILES AND MISS GLADYS WILES 


emy of Design at New York, in the splen- 
did collection at the Centenary Exhibi- 
tion of the Academy of the Fine Arts, at 
Philadelphia, and last, in the Exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists, in 
New York, careful students of American 
art observed the bent of a more spirited 
color presentation in the work of the 
artists. 

The Society of American Artists, whose 
twenty-seventh annual exhibition was 
open in March and April, should natur- 


ally be the medium of the development 
of the new note of animated color. Di- 
verging as the Society did from the older 
Academy of Design, it was formed by 
vigorous young artists, home from Eu- 
rope with an American viewpoint begin- 
ning to emancipate their brushes. The 
exhibition of the Society as a whole was 
not of greater merit than the preceding 
exhibitions of recent years. Later ex- 
hibitions have been of such excellence 
that to surpass them would require a 
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By Louis: Cox 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


united and very enthusiastic uplift on the 
part of the contributing artists. There 
was some evidence of the impressionistic 
influence and many individual pictures 
were notable. A large number of the best 
works had previously been included in the 
exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia. 

Distinguished in the collection were the 
prize winners. The Webb prize, awarded 
to the best landscape or marine, was 
adjudged to “Night—Old Windham,” by 


Emil Carlsen. The only question that 
arises as to the justice of this decision is a 
surrender to the charm of “The Rising 
Storm,” by the same artist. “Night” is 
unsensational and still, but takes hold of 
the observer by its large simplicity and 
quiet beauty. High trees, soft in foliage, 
a glint of light from a sheltered cottage, 
all in the one-tone of nightfall,—a sub- 
ject conventional enough, elevated by the 
restfulness and absolute fidelity of han- 
dling. “The Rising Storm” shows Mr. 





Copyright 1905, by Carl Rungius 


By Carl Rungius 


BEFORE THE BATTLE 


Carlsen and nature in another mood. Great 
darkening white clouds edged with glow- 
ing light sweep across the deepening blue; 
a single tree grows panicky in the rising 
wind ; and the last of the shadowed sun- 
shine pales over a field of stacked corn. 

Appropriately near at hand hung a 
much admired landscape, Willard D. Pad- 
dock’s “Passing of the Storm,” when the 
first ray of sun breaks the blackness and a 
rainbow rises over the hills. 

Those whose hearts are in the highlands 
would have taken large delight in several 
striking mountain pictures. Among these 
was the winner of the Julia A. Shaw prize 
—given to the best picture painted by a 
woman—in this case to Charlotte B. 
Coman’s “September Morning,” a moun- 
tain scene of strength and beauty, blue 
hills of Connecticut rolling out into broad, 
limpid distances. 

So and no otherwise hillmen desire their hills. 


Charles Warren Eaton's “Heart of the 
Range’”—to choose among his mountain 
studies—shows a majestic cloud-and-wind- 
swept summit-side high above the world— 
you draw a long breath to see it. 


Indeed, the Exhibition was singularly 
rich in landscapes, though there were few 
marines. Gustave Wiegand was there with 
two magnificent pieces. Walter Clark was 


at his best in a rich “Woodland Pasture.” 
Van Laer’s “Connecticut Hills; Pott- 
hast’s “Fall Landscape;’ H. R. Poore’s 
“March Hay;” Lewis Cohen’s woodsy 
“Brook ;” conscientious and convincing 
“Top of a Hill” and “Stony Pasture” by 
Lathrop; Bruce Crane’s fresh and true 
“Afternoon Shadows,” occur to mind out 
of a world of beauty. A brave, new note 
was sounded in the work of Rockwell Kent 
and Edward W. Redfield; and W. L. 
Palmer had a winter scene that is bold. 
A distinct American influence appears 
in the growing number of views of great 
cities. The long parallel lines of streets 
and high buildings, softened by clouds, 
mists and smoke are beginning to excite 
the imagination of artists. ‘Times 
Square,” “The Flat-Iron Building” and 
“New York’s Sky-Line” attracted notice. 
Among marines, Ben Foster’s “Night- 
fall Along Shore” was powerful, and El- 
liott Daingerfield had a masterful sea 
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By J. G. Brown 


A BUILDER OF BOATS 


coast, showing the hazy and luminous in- 
termingling of waves, spray, clouds and 
light. 

The Carnegie Prize for the most mer- 
itorious oil painting in the Exhibition, por- 
traits excepted, was accorded by the 
judges and beholders to Louis Loeb’s 
“Morning.” 

“Morn in yellow and white came broad- 
ening out” over trees and sky, and stream 
and field. Mr. Loeb’s “Morning” is 
deeply poetic and imparts the spirit of 
morning,—the morning of day and the 
morning of the world. Huntsmen after 
hounds, a shepherd with his flock and a 
woman at the stream indicate in their garb 
the primeval earth. In the coloring par- 
ticularly, “Morning” has a classic quality. 

The Shaw Fund, devoted to the pur- 
chase of one or more works of art each 
year, has been expended for Hugo Ballin’s 
“Pastoral.” The charming composition, 
the grace and poise of the grouping are at 
once apparent; and very beautiful is the 
soft blending of browns, grays, greens and 
purples that characterize the painting. 


The portrait of Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
was placed in the central position in 
the Vanderbilt gallery—the post of 
honor. The picture might more justly be 
entitled “Witchcraft,” “Magic” or “The 
Sorceress.” Considered as a_ portrait 
proper it is strained and unconvincing; 
but as a symbolic painting which, as a 
matter of fact, it is, the work is notable. 
The long, shimmering grey gown, the 
mystic, changeful lights in the crystal 
globe, the tense absorption in the eyes and 
the dull, neutral background give a deep 
impression of occult concentration. 


The picture, however, has not the 
beauty and power of another Alexander— 


“A Mother.” Many persons must have 
left the Exhibition with Alexander’s “A 
Mother” established in memory above all 
else. Such wealth of sentiment, with so 
much refinement and reserve, is not often 
found among the paintings of to-day. A 
woman, handsome, strong and sweet, visi- 
bly uplifted by noble emotion, holds her 
baby in her arms, while its father, book 
in hand, bends reverently to kiss her brow. 
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Louise C. Cox presented another varia- 
tion of the theme of motherhood. Her 
“Mother and Child” is affectionate, deli- 
cate and singularly fortunate in the use 
of lines. In coloring, it suggests roses, 
shading from the pearly pink of the child’s 
flesh tints to the rich rose tones of the 
mother’s velvet draperies. Mrs. Cox con- 
tributed also two characteristic portraits 
of good little girls, “Waiting” and “Blue 
and White,” both exquisite in color, life- 
like and sweet. 

Among gezre paintings and other fig- 
ure studies not strictly portraits, we ob- 
served that an artist of promise has come 
out of the West. He is Henry S. Hubbell, 
of Chicago, with a virile brush, a keen in- 
sight, and a sense of humor. His “Poet 
in Bohemia” has been much noted and is 
strong—though the subject suggests the 
poetaster more than the poet. His “Paris 
Cabman”’ is funny and as true as life, and 
his “Caress” is infinitely tender. 

J. G. Brown has done the comfortable 
“Builder of Boats” here illustrated, with 
his accustomed human feeling and care 
of detail. Albert Herter sent “The 
Round Mirror,” which lacks consecutive- 
ness, but is alive with fascination and 
color. “Labor is Prayer,” by Walter 
Florian, in the manner of Millet—a labor- 
er at work, on his knees, in a field—is rev- 
erent and sincere. Robert Henri’s “Span- 
ish Dancer” has been much commended 
for frankness and truth of color. 

Julian Story’s well-known portrait of 
Mme. Emma Eames, which hung in the 
Society’s Room, had a quality that many 
of the portraits lacked—distinction. There 
were a number of other excellent portraits. 

Notable among the notable was Irving 
R. Wiles’ graceful picture of his wife and 
daughter. In the midst of well-sustained 
detail the characters of the sitters are kept 
clear and determined. The color scheme 
is refined and sure, and full of light. An- 
other Wiles portrait of character was his 
engaging, personal and direct present- 
ment of the artist, W. T. Smedley. Mr. 
Smedley, himself had a group of feeling- 
ful and charming portraits of his mother, 
his wife and his son. Howard Gardiner 
Cushing has used a more imaginative, 
though normal and well-balanced treat- 
ment, and worked out his sitters’ individ- 
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ualities in color scheme, feeling, and even 
the names of their portraits. 

William Thorne’s portrait of Mrs. Finch 
is actual, unphotographic and enduring. 
Alphonse Jonger’s “Lady with a Harp” 
and M. H. Bancroft’s portrait of the 
sculptor, Miss Evelyn Longman, are 
effective renditions of the artistic woman. 
Carroll Beckwith has done a vivid likeness 
of Emil Carlsen, but did not fare so well 
himself at the hands of Thomas Eakins, 
whose portrait of Mr. Beckwith is over- 
realistic, almost to the point of carica- 
ture. 

W. J. Glacken’s “Portrait of a Young 
Man” and §. J. Woolf's masculine 
portrait of John Finley are note- 
worthy. J. H. Niemeyer’s young girl ‘In 
Brown and White” is markedly good. 

Mary Foote has painted Frederick Mac- 
Monnies very much in MacMonnies’s own 
sharp, dashing style; and Mrs,’ Albert 
Herter had a singular portrait of ‘her hus- 
band, showing him in unusual semi- 
Oriental garb and setting, in striking con- 
trast to his very modern head. Samuel 
Isham had a portrait of a well-bred, bright- 


eyed woman, full of light and beauty. 
Paintings of animal life were few, but of 


good quality. Lathrop had a forceful cat- 
tle study, Charles R. Knight a thrilling 
“Tiger and Cobra” and Carl Rungius was 
very successful with “Before the Battle,” 
an angry moose on a rocky ridge, and “In 
the Foothills,” a deer-study, both full of 
the spirit of the wild. 

The advance in American art and the 
increased appreciation of it seem to de- 
mand what artists and art lovers have 
long desired,—an American Salon, an 
annual official exhibition of American 
paintings of the highest order, that shall 
be recognized as an object of the nation’s 
pride and solicitude, an exhibition opened 
by the President of the United States and 
given the impress of national importance. 
Such a Salon would not only increase the 
sale of American pictures, and act as a di- 
rect stimulus to artists, but it would also 
serve a broader purpose in improving the 
artistic judgment and good taste of the 
people, in proving to the world that we 
are not mere utilitarians, but have room 
and time in our busy life for the products 
of Sweetness and Light. 
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(The two windows on the left belong to the Rooms) 


English Poets 


at Oxford and 


Cambridge 


By John Russell Hayes 
PY. 


Sidney 


NE of the first Oxford poets of 
() whom we have record is Sir Philip 
Sidney. The Dean of Sidney’s 
college, Christ Church House, accounted 
it the honor of his life that he had been 
preceptor to that noble young man. Of 
Sidney’s love of learning his biographer 
wrote: “Here an excellent stock met with 
the choicest grafts; nor could his tutors 
pour in so fast as he was ready to receive.” 
One of the unwritten chapters in the 
annals of notable college friendships is 
that concerning the attachment of Philip 
Sidney and Edward Dyer, a poet who 
lives in memory as the author of one peer- 

less line, 

My mind to me a kingdom isy 


Shelley 


Of the brief Oxford career of the glor- 
ious poet Shelley we have a faithful report 
in the memoirs of his friend Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hogg. “No novel,” says Symonds 
in his “ Life of Shelley,” ‘is half so delight- 


ful as that picture, at once affectionate and 
satirical, tender and humorous, extrava- 
gant and delicately shaded, of the stu- 
dent life enjoyed together for a few short 
months by the inseparable friends.” 

One extract from Symond’s pages must 
suffice us here. It describes the vast con- 
fusion of the strange poet-student’s 
rooms ;—‘‘chaos on chaos heaped of chem- 
ical apparatus, books, electrical machines, 
unfinished manuscripts, and furniture 
worn into holes by acids. It was perilous 
to use the poet’s drinking vessels, lest per- 
chance a_ seven-shilling piece half dis- 
solved in aqua regia should lurk at the 
bottom of the bowl. Handsome razors 
were used to cut the lids of wooden boxes, 
and valuable books served to support 
lamps or crucibles; for in his vehement 
precipitation Shelley always laid violent 
hands on what he found corvenient to the 
purpose of the moment. Here the friends 
talked and read until late in the night.” 

We have spoken of two other great 
poets as having found high inspiration in 
the study of Plato. That mighty master 
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of the world of thought had in Shelley an 
especially devoted and fervent disciple. 
As a poet Shelley was the Platonist par 
excellence, endowed as he was, above all 
else, with the sublime ecstacy and fire 
which Plato requires in the true poet. 
As William Watson writes,— 
Shelley, pre-eminently of men 
Seemed nourished upon star-beams 
stuff 
Of rainbows, and the tempest. and the foam; 
Who hardly brooked on his impatient soul 
The fleshly trammels * * * 
Shelley, the hectic flamelike rose of verse, 
All colour and all odour, and all bloom. 


and the 


In the most admirable of bis prose 
works, “The Defense of Poetry.” Shelley 
utters many noble things. Plato, he 
writes, “was essentially a poet—the truth 
and splendor of his imagery, and the mel- 

ed 


(Fox, Duffield and Co.) 


From ‘‘ The Shepherd s Pipe”’ 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


ody of his language, are the most intense 
that it is possible to conceive.” 

Shelley began his acquaintance with the 
writings of Plato at Oxford, and con- 
tinued it through his short life. 

But his university course was to be sud- 
denly ended by the ill-advised publication 
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of a certain little two-page tract of re- 
ligious views. The storm raised by this 
immature utterance of a mistaken genius 
has long subsided, and at the very college 
that so hastily dismissed the momentarily 
thoughtless youth may now be seen a 
noble memorial to the wondrous poet,—a 
marble, recumbent figure of Shelley’s body 
as it was washed ashore, after that fatal 
day on the coast of Italy, in the summer 
of 1822. The figure by its wan, wasted 
delicacy, is a fitting emblem of the poet’s 
exquisite powers cut down in the bloom 
of manhood. Lines from his own 
“Adonais” are engraved upon the frieze 
of the little memorial room: 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 


In darkness and in light. 
*K K cd 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. 


Keats 


Keats never came to Oxford as a stu- 
dent, yet his lovers may link his name with 
the city by the Isis; for when he was com- 
posing his “Endymion” he passed several! 
weeks at Oxford in the summer of 1817, 
roving in the secluded river-glades or mus- 
ing beneath the tranquil trees of Christ 
Church meadow. There he beheld those 
visions of faery beauty which live for us 
in the third book of his enchanting poem. 


» Lamb 


Charles Lamb, he who 

set to prose what others saved for rhyme, 
was yet so much a poet at heart that a 
lover of his may be permitted to include 
him in a paper on poets. We must al- 
ways regret that Charles Lamb was, as he 
wistfully and pathetically says, “defrauded 
in his young years of the sweet food of 
academic institution.” What would not 
three years at Oxford have meant to this 
devotee of antiquity! Like Keats he wan- 
dered about the old city in the summer va- 
cations, pondering “under the shadow of 
the mighty Bodley,” loitering in ‘Christ 
Church reverend quadrangle” or among 
“the groves of Magdalen.” He would peep 
in at “the butteries, and sculleries, redolent 
of antique hospitality,” and he glowed 
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over the “ovens whose first pies were 
baked four centuries ago; and spits which 
have cooked for Chaucer.” 

Quaint and tender indeed must have 
been the imaginings of this old-fashioned 
book-lover on those summer days in “old 
Oxenford”! 


which appeared in the “Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine” for 1856. 

The ’50’s were rich years at Oxford. 
William Morris, and a coterie of choice 
youth as fervent as he, led by the then 
Professor of Art,—no less a personage 
than John Ruskin,—were giving fresh life 


Courtesy T. Y. Crowell and Co. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Morris 

Exeter College, whose high-walled gar- 
den lies beneath the antique, monastic 
windows of the great Bodleian Library,— 
was the Oxford abiding place of William 
Morris, poet, artist, “dreamer of happy 
dreams.” In that garden it may be, were 
written his youthful poesies and his first 
mystic, glowing prose romances,—those 
maiden outpourings of his ardent soul 


to the long-forgotten glories of the Mid- 
dle Ages in art and in song. Thence arose 
what has been termed the “Second Oxford 
Movement,”—not so renowned as _ the 
other “Movement” of the previous 
decade,—but perhaps of greater import to 
us of to-day, whom it has led to a love 
of seemliness and harmony in the daily 
surroundings of our homes, and to a more 
discerning taste in the field of letters. 
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Matthew Arnold 


Andrew Lang, the talented Oxonian, 
has a little poem wherein he celebrates the 
elegiac form of poetry,— 

the song undying, 
The song that all about the world must go,— 
When poets for a poet dead are sighing, 

The minstrels for a minstrel friend laid low, 
And dirge to dirge that answers, and the weep- 

ing 

For Adonais by the summer sea, 

The plaints for Lycidas, and Thyrsis (sleeping 

Far from “the forest ground called 

Thessaly’) 


Courtesy T. Y. Crowell and Co. 


“Adonais,” “Thyrsis,”—the 


“Lycidas,” 
three supreme elegies of the English lan- 


guage,—all by college poets,—Milton, 
Shelley, Arnold; Tennyson’s “In Mem- 
oriam” being rather a series of elegiac and 
spiritual poems than a single elegy. An- 
other Oxford poet, Swinburne, in one of 
his prose essays, has applauded Arnold's 
“Thyrsis” for “the beauty, the delicacy 
and af‘luence of color, the fragrance and 
the freedom as of wide wings of wind in 
summer over meadow and moor, the 
freshness and expansion of the light and 
lucid air, the Spring and the stream as of 
flowing and welling water.” 

The companion poem, “The Scholar 
Gipsy,” appealed to Tennyson as Arnold's 
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finest poem. It adopts, like Lycidas, the 
language of pastoral poetry. 


Go, for they caH you, shepherd, from the hill; 


Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes! 
+ + + 


Here will I sit and wait, 

While to my ear from uplands far away 

The bleating of the folded flocks is borne, 

With distant cries of reapers in the corn 
All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 
Screen’d in this nook o’er the high, hali-reap'd 

field, 

And here till sun-down, shepherd! will I be 

Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies 

peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks | 
see 

Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep; 

And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their 

showers 

Of bloom on the bent grass where | am laid, 

And bower me from the August sun witli 

shade; 
And the eye travels down to Oxford's towers 

But I cannot trust myself to quote from 
these two poems of Arnold's ;—the stan 
zas, every one, would call for a place in 
my already overcrowded paper. They 
should be read and re-read by everyone 
who visits Oxford ;—and they will give 
to him who has not visited it a wistful 
longing to see the “river-fields,” “the 
country-lanes,” the “uplands far away,’ 
“the silver’d branches of the glade,” “the 
dreaming garden-trees,” and 

Back’d by the sunset, which doth glorify 

The orange and pale violet evening-sky, 
Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree! the Tree! 
where, by the high golf-links, Arnold and 
Clough, rare poet-friends and fellow stu 
dents, loved to ramble in the old days. But 
above all our traveler will desire to look 
upon Oxford herself,—to gaze from these 
idyllic hills and meads, on 

that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening. 

We have glanced all too briefly at the 
poetical associations of Oxford and Cam 
bridge. About those matchless old uni 
versity towns there clings forever the 
poet’s fragrance of which Hawthorne 
spoke. 

Matthew Arnold has immortalized the 
Oxford scenery in his two poems. Let 
his prose eulogy upon Oxford (and its 
spirit is applicable to Cambridge as well) 
close this attempt to lead my _ readers 
those two Old-World sanctuaries of learn- 
ing and poesy. 


perfumed 
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“Beautiful city!’ he exclaims, “so ven- 
erable, so lovely, so unravaged by the 
fierce intellectual life of our century, so 
serene! . . . steeped in sentiment as 
she lies, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight, and whispering from her tow- 


ers the last enchantments of the Middle 
Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her 
ineffable charm, keeps ever calling us 
nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the 
ideal, to perfection !”’ 

(The End) 
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ont Oxford 

But 

look By John Russell Hayes 


these 


\ X J HO loveth not the hundred-towered town 
aa By which the Isis’ lingering waters flow,— 
: » hose medieval streets where silent go 
“am The pensive scholars clad in cap and gown; 
wae Green gardens whose deep quietude can drown 
the All worldly thought ; high carven fanes where blow 
ae The rapturous organs, and whose dim panes glow 
With blazoned saints and kings of far renown! 
| the 
Let A city of enchantment thou dost seem, 
1 its Rare Oxford, and thy sweet and tranquil charm 
vell) Comes like the soothing of an old-world dream 
ders To cheer our restless days, and to disarm 
arn- The blinded ones who scorn fair Learning’s fame 


‘ac rudely seek to mar her ancient name. 





Women in the Colleges 


ODERN educational methods, like 
M most methods of this Iron Age, 
do not tend to foster genius. It 
seems to be the business of the schools 
of to-day to crush each sign of individ- 
uality in its very incipience. In lower and 
in higher schools alike, experiment is the 
ruling order of procedure and the tran- 
sient state is never one of which great 
things are born. 

One of the surest evils that public 
schools and the colleges are accomplishing 
is the deterioration of the literary. ideal. 
There is little or no attempt being made to 
instil the first principles of culture, and 
without these first principles no perma- 
nent structure can be built up. As a result, 
the average product of the average college 
is a mere monument to artificiality, a ma- 
chine-made puppet, who has passed with 
regularity and precision some dozen set 
“exams” and who upon commencement 
day can read a certain number of Latin, 
Greek and French works and has acquired 
the questionably valuable knowledge of the 
rules of basket-ball. 

The ordinary college girl has no knowl- 
edge of life. Her first introduction into 
the world where the only battles worth 
fighting must be fought, comes frequently 
after she has passed the impressionable 
age. What possibilities there might have 
been for an unique moulding are lost, a 
few clever artificers placed expressly for 
the purpose, have taken an exquisite care 
to set the clay in shape of a stock model. 

A girl may enter college with a decided 
bent for literary expression. It is college 
destiny that the course prescribed for her 
devotes three times as many hours to the 
study of mathematics as it devotes to the 
contemplation of literature. Hence no 
chance is vouchsafed for developing the 
gift that might have been the making of 


her career. On every side we can see 
girls struggling to meet the requirements 
of difficult tests in branches of study which 
an adopted curriculum forces upon them, 
but against which their inmost spirit and 
their every natural taste rebels. But they 
cram and cram, lose sleep and injure their 
eyesight, destroy their nerves and forfeit 
their every pleasurable recreation, and 
presently, by dint of the strenuous effort, 
contrive to make the necessary 70, and lo! 
the alma mater pronounces them educated ; 
the cities install them, with the kind aid 
of political preferment, in the schools, and 
well-meaning parents send their children 
to them to be in turn educated, and so the 
cycle of educational farce moves on. Oh, 
give us back the day of governesses and 
private tutors, who in their day have had 
governesses and tutors. With them there 
is at least this advantage, individual in- 
struction is feasible, a study of individual 
characteristic is rendered necessary and 
there is a possibility, if nothing more, 
that talent which is inborn will display 
itself. 

That many, in fact most, of our best 
feminine writers have not been reared in 
the colleges is a fact that may be proved. 
Miss Harriet Monroe, writing on the sub- 
ject in a recent issue of the “Critic,” men- 
tions as examples of the woman writer 
without college training, such authors as 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, Mrs. Craigie, Mrs. 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Mrs. Meynell, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Corelli, Miss 
Mary Johnston, Miss Bertha Runkle, Mrs. 
Black (Margaret Horton Potter), Mrs. 
Wiggin, Mrs. Atherton and Mrs. Burnett. 
There are others that might be cited; if 
you will notice, these include the most of 
the significant names. 

Regarding the masculine writer, many 
college men have done good work in liter- 
ature, some of the best has been done by 
them. This can perhaps be explained by 
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the difference in the masculine and femi- 
nine make-up. There are only certain 
heights in literature which a woman can 
scale; she has a field of her own, and in 
it she must remain, to prove successful. 
College training tends to make her mas- 
culine, and when so developed most 
women fail entirely in whatever they un- 
dertake. 


Should our Poets be Prefaced? 


HE clever writer, be he the editor 

or otherwise, who contributes “A 

Literary Causerie” to the revised 
London “Academy,” takes exception to the 
practice of indiscriminately prefacing edi- 
tions of the standard poets. In speaking 
of Mrs: Meynell’s introduction to a new 
edition of Coleridge’s poems, he says : 

The practice of publishing editions of stand- 
ard authors prefaced by an introduction which 
gives an opinion of a poet that is almost al- 
ways open to argument, and often .weak and 
doubtful, appears to me pernicious. The num- 
ber of people suitably equipped for writing 
such an appreciation is small, and any one who 
attempts it challenges us to examine their 
credentials. One would not object to Thomas 
Carlyle writing on Robert Burns because, al- 
though not a versifier, he had all the other 
qualifications of a great poet, and was, as it 
were, in a position to take Burns by the hand 
and talk to him on equal terms. We have the 
same kind of feeling about Dr. Johnson who, 
though frequently wrong in his judgment, was 
so splendidly endowed with vigorous common 
sense that a difference with him is always an 
interesting and intelligible difference. The in- 
ference seems to be that if an essay be prefixed 
to a volume of poems, it should be written by 
some one who is strong, capable and sym- 
pathetic. 

Now the writer does not mean by this 
to imply that Mrs. Meynell is incapable or 
unsympathetic, but it seems to him that, 
in order to prepare a really appreciative 
estimate of a great poet’s works, the critic 
should be more than a critic, should him- 
self or herself be one of the group of im- 
mortals another of whom is the subject 
under discussion. That an arrangement 
along these lines would be, in nine cases 
out of ten, impracticable, is obvious. Per- 
haps the better plan would be to issue these 
special editions without a preface. 

Most of the people who buy the dainty 
books in which publishers embody _ the 
works of our classic writers are, after 
all, people who already know both the au- 


thor and the works, and who, therefore, are 
not in urgent need of petty appreciative 
studies. There are plenty of school edi- 
tions for students, most of them prefaced 
and annotated. Why even these should be 
so is a question worth finding an answer 
for. Surely the poetry of Keats, Shelley, 
Byron and Coleridge speaks for itself. 
Further, there have been very many great 
inen who have written about other great 
men, and from these we may obtain what- 
ever explanation, interpretation and_ in- 
formation is required. So we are disposed 
to agree with the writer in the “Academy” 
in his conclusion that if a publisher finds 
it desirable to have a preface at all, let him 
take the utmost care to have it prepared by 
one unquestionably qualified. 


Talent ona Higher Plane 


T was Mr. Robert Bridges who sug- 
gested not so very long ago, that we 
were approaching the time when we 

would be forced to recognize the fact that 
the peaks of genius had descended to a 
more common level of talent. As culture 
becomes more universal, as achievement 
becomes less unusual, a new plane is de- 
veloped and this we find pecpled with the 
ever-growing hosts of the capable, while 
fewer and more infrequent are the solitary 
figures who live in the exalted regions of 
the clouds. 

Tradition makes it difficult to subscribe 
to facts such as these. We have lived in 
the hope of another Shakespeare, another 
Dante, now some of our most reliable writ- 
ers are assuring us that the isolated genius 
is to be no more. An old man of excep- 
tionally refined literary tastes, and one 
from whom the new fashions in literature 
have won no sympathy, said some _ time 
since, “God makes. a poet every hundred 
years. They are the only poets.” But 
the more up-to-date man of letters is will- 
ing to dispense with the poet who needs 
to be born and accepts with complacency 
the poet who makes himself. 

In “Harper’s Monthly” Mr. Alden re- 
cently wrote thus cheerfully upon the sub- 
ject: 

But an epoch is ultimately reached—and it 
seems to be fully upon us—when reactions are 
incessant, the slightly marked pulses of a mul- 


titude of invisible currents. The tissues of civ- 
ilization die and are reborn in the succession 
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not of eras but of moments, and the miracle of 
renascence passes without observation. Genius 
is diffused, not by its reversion to a race-in- 
stinct, but concurrently with culture itself; it 
is not a Vulcanic force lifting high individual 
peaks. The more even landscape of a garden 
full of every variety of beautiful flowers—from 
such as are wild and naive enough to have come 
from Eden to such as show the cherishing care 
and adaptive skill of an exquisite art—is levelled 
up to the wide and lofty plateau of a general 
culture. 

We do not look upon this epoch as transi- 
tional, but as ultimate. If there are eras to 
come, distinguished by the striking features of 
those which are past, they must belong to an 
entirely new order of human development in 
the remote future. In the natural course of 
things another Dante is as impossible as an- 
other Michael Angelo, by which we mean that 
no such imposing figures await future genera- 
tions in the development of poetry and art. 

Such greatness as belongs to the best con- 
temporary writing is not the objective magni- 
tude of a separate and towering eminence; it 
is a near and intimate Presence, wearing no dis- 
guises, and natively familiar in its approaches. 
The distinction of such literature is its genuine- 
ness, its newness, and its wonderful variety. 
Though ultimate in the stage of its evolution, it 
is not so in its instances, the variation of which 
will be limitlessly multiplied in the future, with 
ever new and innumerable surprises. 


As a matter of truth the felicitous man- 
ner in which Mr. Alden explains the na- 
ture of the calamity invests it with a dif- 
ferent aspect. To many the “even land- 
scape of a garden full of every variety of 
beautiful flowers” may present a more 
appreciable view than would the sublime 
heights of the “individual peaks.” And 
for many more there is a magic in the 
phrase a “lofty plateau of general culture.” 

Yet we must make a great concession 
if we are to indorse as the salient charac- 
teristics of the new literary era mere “new- 
ness” and “variety.” 


Dr. Van Dyke on the “Simple 
Life’’ 


R. VAN DYKE, who usually has the 

ID right idea concerning things, has an 

interesting opinion to express upon 

the subject of the much-discussed “simple 

life.” In his recently printed address, “The 
School of Life,” he says: 

But perhaps we need to understand a little 
more clearly what simplicity is. It does not 
consist merely in low ceilings, loose garments, 
and the absence of bric-a-brac. Life may be 


conventional and artificial in a log cabin. Phii- 
istines have their prejudices, and the etiquette 
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of the cotton mill may be as absurd and bur- 
densome as that of the manor-house. A little 
country town, with its inflexible social tradi- 
tions, its petty sayings and jealousies and, its 
obstinate mistrust of all that is strange and its 
crude gossip about all that it cannot compre- 
hend, with its sensitive self-complacency, and 
its subtle convolutions of parish politics, and 
its rivalries on a half-inch scale, may be as 
complicated and as hard to live in as great 
Babylon itself. 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 


Simplicity, in truth, is less dependent upon 
external things than we imagine. It can live 
in broadcloth or homespun; it can eat white 
bread or black. It is not outward but inward. 
A certain openness of mind to learn the daily 
lessons of the school of life; a certain willing- 
ness of heart to give and to receive that extra 
service, that gift beyond the strict measure of 
debt that makes friendship possible; a certain 
clearness of spirit to perceive the best in things 
and people, to love it without fear and to cleave 
to it without mistrust; a peaceful sureness of 
affection and taste; a straightforwardness of 
action; a kind sincerity of speech,—these are 
the marks of the simple life, which cometh not 
with observation, for it is within you. I have 
seen it in a hut. I have seen it in a palace. 
And wherever it is found, it is the best prize in 
the school of life, the badge of a scholar well- 
beloved of the Master. 


This “school of life” of which Dr. Van 
Dyke speaks has three lessons to teach, 
the lessons of Reason, Righteousness and 
Service, and “the greatest of these is serv- 
ice,’ without which the other two are of 
small avail. 
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The Centenary of Schiller’s 
Death 


AY oth of this year marks the one 
M hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Germany’s great poet, Friedrich 
von Schiller. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the “Fatherland” the day is to 
be observed, for no German poet has or 
does enjoy so universal a popularity as 
the author of “Wilhelm Tell.” The cere- 
monies of commemoration are now in pro- 
gress; in all the small towns the various 
dramas of Schiller are being presented ; 
special publications are being prepared con- 
taining anecdote and fresh incident in the 
poet’s life, such as have not appeared in 
the biographies; and there are, besides, 
prizes offered and numerous other inter- 
esting features, all of which serve to show 
how proud Germany is of this, one of the 
very greatest of her sons. 

Herr Wolf von Schierbrand, in the April 
number of the “North American Review,” 
has written an appreciative sketch of 
Schiller’s position in letters. “If ever a 
poet,” he says, “could be termed ‘national,’ 
in the broadest sense of that* word, it is 
Schiller,” and in proof of the statenient, 
he continues, 

First and last, millions more of his works 
have been sold than of those of any other Ger- 
man writer. His poems are to be found in 
nearly every German home, however humble, 
by the Rhine or the Hudson, the Danube or 
the Mississippi. Schiller’s dramas are perform- 
ed on every German-speaking stage on the 
globe, and they always “draw,” whether in Ber- 
lin or New York. Quotations from Shiller are 
more often used and more generally under- 
stood by Germans than are those from Shakes- 
peare in the English-speaking world. 

Schiller lived in Germany’s golden age 
of letters, when Goethe lived and Lessing. 
He was poor all his days, and he wrote 
at times when a less inspired man would 
have despaired. Herr von Schierbrand 
speaks of his passion for apples and strong 
coffee, and tells how he kept the apples in 
his desk drawer, claiming that the very 
odor of them helped him when working. 
While composing “Wilhelm Tell” he was 
so overworked and so badly nourished 
that at night he kept himself awake by 
munching apples and steeping his bare 
feet in cold water. 

Yet this was the man of “quenchless 
enthusiasm,” whose songs of liberty ring 
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with the impassioned force of a mighty 
soul straining at the chains of bondage, 
whose “wealth of imagery,” “noble 
pathos,” “moral exaltation” and “purity of 
thought” have made him a well-loved fig- 
ure, not only in his own but in many lands, 
a poet to be reckoned with wherever and 
whenever poets are. “All through the first 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
Schiller stamped his impress on the na- 
tional mind and heart. That Germany was 
known through those three generations as 
‘the country of high thinking and: low liv- 
ing’ was, primarily, due to Schiller. His 
idealism prevailed among high and low. 
Rarely has a poet exercised for so long 
such an overpowering and general sway 
over the sentiment and intellect of his 
race.” 


The Revision of ‘*The Mas- 
querader’’ 

PPARENTLY the public has de- 
A cided that concluding chapters are 

necessary to the well-being of “The 
Masquerader,” for ever since the book 
appeared, last chapters and suggestions 
for last chapters have been arriving in 
somewhat appalling numbers, at the offices 
of the publishers. Viewed either indi- 
vidually or collectively, these gratuitous 
literary offerings present both amusing 
and interesting aspects. 

That Mrs. Thurston’s novel is immoral, 
in its conclusion at least, readily forces 
itself upon the reader. Yet the sin- 
gularity of it all is that instead of con- 
demning it as such, readers seem to be 
taking an unusual trouble to so patch up 
the matter as to make the story justifiable. 
Wherefore, it appears to be the determina- 
tion of the public to find some means of 
giving excuse to Loder’s action in retain- 
ing the name and possessions of his prede- 
cessor. In most cases the course advo- 
cated is to have discovered in the person 
of John Loder the twin brother of John 
Chilcote. It has been suggested that if 
as a child he had been stolen, the estab- 
lishment of his identity in the crisis of 
Chilcote’s death would be comparatively 
simple. A time-worn device truly, and 
showing in which direction the popular 
mind runs along the fictional channel. A 
happy ending the story of to-day must 
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have, and one satisfactory to the particu- 
lar character upon which the favor of the 
majority has been placed. The tragedy 
of renunciation as a circumstance worth 
contemplating is not generally understood 
and the class of readers that finds its ideal 
of fiction in a tale of the type of “The 
Masquerader,” is scarcely the class that 
desires the spectacle of a man who, with 
power and wealth and love within his very 
reach, forfeits them and takes the risk of 
making a clean breast of it. Particularly 
is this true when it could have been 
managed so much more felicitously. That 
children are not stolen every day in the 
week to come into their own again just 
at the proper moment makes little differ- 
ence to your modern novel reader. In the 
beginning we would have mentioned “The 
Masquerader” merely a piece of sensa- 
tional impossibility. But the public is 
doing its best to force reality and plausi- 
bility upon it. 


After a Literary Man is 
Forty 


ERHAPS we have been giving Dr. 
Osler’s lately expressed theory too 
serious an attention. But the Lon- 

don “Academy” raises a point quite good 
enough to engage a slight attention. The 
editor of the “Academy,” like many an- 
other sound-minded person, has little time 
to bestow upon Dr. Osler’s relegation of 
the man over forty to the ranks of the in- 
capables. He cites Ernest Renan as hav- 
ing entertained a precisely opposite opinion 
and having believed that no man should 
begin to write, at least, until after he had 
passed the forty year mark. , 

It is interesting to note that “Pride and 
Prejudice” was written when Jane Austin 
was yet in her teens, while “Joseph An- 
drews” was not begun by Fielding until 
some time after he was forty. That 
temperament, rather than any fixed rule 
which man can establish, must be allowed 
to govern the situation, is the truly sensi- 
ble solution. Some genius has required 
many years in which to grow to maturity, 
while other genius seems to have been born 
full grown. Suppose Shelley and Byron 
had purposed to wait until they were forty 
before setting their poems upon paper. We 
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should have had no “Childe Harold,” no 
“Queen Mab,” no exquisite “Adonais.” On 
the other hand, had Milton believed in Dr. 
Osler’s theory, the world would be poorer 
to-day by “Paradise Lost,” and in the 
same way Shakespeare would have sacri- 
ficed a number of the most beautiful of 
his works. 


Paris and “King Lear’”’ 


ARIS has failed in its appreciation 
of “King Lear.” M. Maurice 


Maeterlinck makes full confession 
of the matter and tries, furthermore, to 
furnish full expiation in the “Fortnightly 
Review,” though, with his personal ap- 
preciation for the great play, the Belgian 
finds it difficult to defend the cool recep- 
tion accorded it. One critic has to be 
quoted as saying that 

Contrary to the majority of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, in which hideous coarse melodrama 
is mixed with work of art, “King Lear’’ is lit- 
tle more than hideous coarse drama without 
admixture. 

And another critic doomed the Shakes- 
pearean play with this: 

% 

Saye for a few beauties of lyrical eloquence 
in the famous heath scene and some fairly pro- 
found philosophical reflections (if we take the 
trouble to fathom their profundity) in the mad 
scene proper—and indeed all this is quickly 
told—save for these exceptions, all the rest is 
no more than a heap of stupid crimes, foolish 
horrors and idiotic vices. It is what I call, 
using a perhaps unjust and undoubtedly hybrid 
word, bruto-tragedy or bruto-drama. ; 

With the exception of the short portions 
which I have reserved, nothing is easier to put 
together. There is not a man in Europe at the 
present time (and I would even include the past 
hundred years) who would be capable of writ- 
ing “Hamlet,” or “Othello,” or even “The Tem- 
pest.” But almost anybody, no matter who, 
could write “King Lear,” with the exception of 
a few passages which, all taken together, would 
barely fill a page. 

M. Maeterlinck explains that the pro- 
duction was anything but able, that the 
settings were inadequate and the acting 
indifferent. Possibly a better interpreta- 
tion would have met with a more cordial 
reception. 

As for himself the author of “Monna 
Vanna” has an appreciative comment to 
make upon “Lear.” 


“Prometheus,” the “Orestes,” “Cdipus 
Tyrannus” are wonderful but isolated trees, 
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whereas “King Lear” is a marvelous forest. 
Let us admit that Shakespeare’s poem is less 
clear, not so evident, not so visibly harmonious, 
not so pure in outline, not so perfect, in the 
rather conventional sense of the word; let us 
grant that it has faults as enormous as its good 
qualities: this fact none the less remains, that 
it surpasses all the others in the mass, the rar- 
ity, the density, the strange mobility, the pro- 
digious bulk of the tragic beauties which it con- 
tains. I know that the total beauty of a work 
is not to be estimated by weight or volume; 
that the dimensions of a statue do not neces- 
sarily bear a relation to its aesthetic value. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that abund 
ance, variety and ampleness add certain vital, 
unaccustomed elements to beauty; that it is 
easier to be successful with one statue of mid- 
dling size and of a calm movement than with 
a group of twenty statues of superhuman di- 
mensions, endowed with passionate and yet co- 
ordinate gestures; that it is less difficult to 
write one tragic and mighty act in which three 
or four persons play their parts than to write 
five which are filled with a whole moving crowd 
and which maintain that same tragic and pow- 
erful note on an equal level during a period 
five times as long as the other. Well, by the 
side of “King Lear,” the longest Greek trage- 
dies are hardly more than plays in one act. 


[Imprisonment asa Stimulus to 


the Literary Mind 


: | ‘O put a man behind prison bars is by 
no means to deprive him of power. 
The greatest weapon that man can 
wield is the weapon of his intelligence, the 
weapon forged in the white heat of the 
brain. The question has arisen, time and 
again, does prison life provide a_ stim- 
ulus to literary activity? In the case of 
the Russian novelist, Maxim Gorky, for 
instance, it has been of small avail to his 
government to confine him within the four 
walls of a prison house. As the London 
“Academy” effectively puts it, 

The imprisonment of Gorky’s body has only 
served to give his mind a wider and more pow- 
erful range and the net result of this official 
policy of suppression is a piece of work which 
will, in all probability, be the gospel of New 
Russia. 

For during the long hours of his in- 
carceration, Maxim Gorky has worked, 
and a play, “The Children of the Sun,” 
dealing with the revolutionary movement 
now in progress and considered by the 
author himself to be his masterpiece, has 
been the outcome. 
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In how far the incident of imprisonment 
influenced the work it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to conjecture. But the fact remains 
that, set apart in solitude, with his many 
grievances fresh in his mind and with the 
picture of wholesale carnage vividly im- 
pressed upon his brain, Gorky must have 
found himself in precisely the necessary 
conditions for the composition of a strong, 
impressive piece of dramatic work. The 
silence in which meditation gathers power, 
the silence in which absolute concentration 
is possible, was his; all the material that 
actual experience gives and requires no 
books of reference for its derivation, was 
at hand ready for use; the heart-burnings 
of the righteous and innocent, wronged, 
the longings of the husband for the wife, 
the father for his children, these Gorky 
had in ample measure, overflowing with 
the patriot’s sympathies for a sorrowing 
people and the sadness of a patriot’s heart 
when he sees his country going down to 
destruction. With the fire of genius burn- 
ing in his soul, the Russian scheme of in- 
justice and oppression has been to Gorky 
like the pouring on of oil and a conflagra- 
tion of more than ordinary proportions is 
the logical conclusion. 

Persecuted and placed in Bedford jail 
for preaching according to the voicings 
of his conscience, Bunyan wrote ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” Humiliated, with his 
proud spirit broken by ingratitude, 
Raleigh turned to account the weary days 
in the Tower by preparing his “History 
of the World” and others of those works 
that have placed his name in the annals 
of literature. More recently, Oscar Wilde 
inscribed his penitential sorrow while the 
prison walls yet closed around him. 


And so Gorky, cut off from active par- 
ticipation in the strife for freedom, emp- 
ties the anguish of his soul in work that 
will accomplish his purposes, even though 
physically he himself be helpless; it is 
work, too, that will live to make its way in- 
dependently in case he should not survive. 
And it seems as if the Government had 
small care about his living, for he is even 
now suffering from severe lung trouble, 
and it is the opinion of the physicians that 
if he is not soon moved from Riga to 
southern Russia, there is little chance of 
his recovery. 
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Gossip of Authors and their Works 


There is one peculiarity about many 
New Yorkers. They are so self-centered 
that they never seem to realize 
that people in other places 
often hold the precedent over 
them. Just now, for instance, 
they are loudly acclaiming the fact that 
in May Mr. Henry James will deliver in 
Brooklyn an address on “The Lesson of 
Balzac.” To read the announcements one 
would be quite justified in supposing that 
this will be the first time Mr. James has 
ever favored his admirers with this lec- 
ture on the French novelist, yet in truth 
the author of “The Golden Bowl” deliv- 
ered the very same paper before a Phila- 
delphia audience as far back as January. 
The readers of Book News had the op- 
portunity of perusing a detailed report 
of Mr. James’s comments upon his French 
master as early as February Ist, when 
the February number appeared. Since 
that time the address has been given in 
Chicago; now, at last, New York is to 
have it. 


Concerning 
New 
Yorkers 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, whose portrait 
appears on the cover page this month, is 
not only a literary figure of 
Mrs. Ward’s importance and interest, but is 
also a woman of distinctive 
personality. Mrs. Ward comes 
of a family well known and appre- 
ciated in the history of modern English 
letters, her father having been Thomas 
Arnold, editor and writer of some note; 
while her grandfather was the famous 
Doctor Arnold of Rugby. By this rela- 
tionship she becomes the niece of Mat- 
thew Arnold. Naturally she was reared in 
an atmosphere of culture, and her earlier 
works showed her love for and familiar- 
ity with the best of classic literature. 
Her career as a novelist, however, did 
not begin until nine years after she mar- 
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ried Mr. Humphry Ward, who is him- 
self an author of some prominence in 
England. It was in 1881 that her story, 
“Molly and Olly,” was published, and it 
has been followed by “Miss Bretherton,” 
the popular “Robert Elsmere,” “The His- 
tory of David Grieve,” “Marcella,” “Sir 
George Tressady,” “Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale,” “Eleanor,” “Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter” and now the newly published novel, 
“The Marriage of William Ashe.” 

It would seem from her later work 
particularly that Mrs. Ward has set out 
to picture English society in the Victorian 
era. As she herself has been a part of 
this society she knows her ground and in 
the field works with masterly stroke and 
the power of convincingness. That she 
does not always show the best taste in con- 
triving episodes and that she often in- 
clines very perceptibly to the melodra- 
matic, is a fact that even her greatest ad- 
mirers can scarcely deny. 


ee 


The frontispiece for the month is a por- 
trait of George Horace Lorimer, editor- 
in-chief of the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” and author of 
the two very popular books, 
“Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son” and “Old Gorgon 
Graham.” Mr. Lorimer is the son of the 
late Dr. George Claude Lorimer, a min- 
ister of international reputation, and was 
born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1868. 
He was educated in Chicago and at Yale. 
His connection with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company dates from March, 1899, 
and his first book grew out of an attempt 
to introduce something new and taking 
into the “Post.” The avidity with which 
the public seized on the letters of the 
shrewd old pork packer astonished no 
one more than the author himself. 


George 
Horace 
Lorimer 
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The latest popular advertising exploit 
in which the publishing genius is expend- 
ing its powers, is the prepara- 
Autographed tion of autographed editions of 
Editions books whose large-figured sales 
can, with security, be antici- 
pated. There has always been a peculiar 
fascination in the aspect of the signed book 
and there are still enough autograph col- 
lectors in the world to make the popular 
author’s signature salable. Last year the 
publishers of “Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
issued a limited autographed edition of 350 
copies. It was exhausted in two days. 
“The Marriage of William Ashe” appeared 
in a two-volumed edition of 972 signed 
copies and lasted ten days. This was not 
so quick, it is true, but we doubt not that 
had there been 2000 of the sets they would 
nevertheless have disappeared within a 
reasonable length of time. Once it was an 
honor to be presented with an autographed 
book, it being generally given by the au- 
thor as a mark of personal friendship, but 
now conditions of friendship are scarcely 
required, since money can procure the 
same thing, in effect at least. There is a 
phase of the question that might be viewed 
with sentiment, but in the conflict between 
sentiment and dollars it is the fashion of 
the day for the dollars to win. 
x * x 

This is a year of anniversaries. Since 
it is in vogue to remember the birthdays 
of all the world’s great men, if 
it chances that their birthdays 
are known, it keeps one busy 
with the contemplation of the 
subject, lest someone be neglected. We 
have, during the present twelve months, 
to recall, among others, John Knox, the 
hero of the English Reformation, the four 
hundredth anniversary of whose birth falls 
in the present year. Knox was indeed a 
character not only of force but of pictur- 
esqueness, and whenever we think of him 
we seem to see him in imagination de- 
nouncing the lightsome Queen of the 
Scots. It is W. M. Taylor, who in his 
“Life of John Knox” says, 

Without Knox, humanly speaking, the Refor- 
mation would not have been at all, or at least 
would not have been what it actually became. 

He was a true patriot and ever willing 
to sacrifice himself in the welfare of his country. 
And he was raised to the white heat 


John Knox 
Quatro- 
Centenary 
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of enthusiasm by his Christian devotion. This 


was the secret of his courage, the root of his in- 
flexibility, and the source of his power. As a 


reformer he had in him the boldness of Luther, 
combined with some of the qualities of Calvin, 
and though as a whole he was inferior to both, 
yet more than either, he reminds us of a He- 
brew prophet. 


SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 
Author of ‘‘ The Lodestar”’ 


D. L. Michalovski, the Russian writer 
who first made English dramatists and 
poets familiar to his country- 
men, died during the month of 
February. Among English 
works that he had translated 
were many things from Byron, Tenny- 
son and Longfellow, besides “Julius 
Cesar,” “King Richard II,” “King Henry 
V,” “Antony and Cleopatra” and ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” from Shakespeare. He also 
edited Shakespeare’s works and wrote 
some original poetry. 

2K *K 

Mr. Charles Battell Loomis was a reader 
in public before he was a writer in whom 
the public has every right to be 
delighted. Lately he has taken 
to reading his own clever stor- 
ies, and he does it well, as we 
are able to testify from an actuai hearing. 
The report is, that, having succeeded in 
this method of affording amusement, Mr. 
Loomis is going on a tour through the 
United States. Those who have had op- 
portunity to appreciate his fun-making 
qualities wish him heartily the best pos- 
sible results from the project, 


A Russian 
Author 
Dead 


Mr. Loomis 
on a Tour 
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The Pennsylvania Germans are in favor 
with the novelists. Since “Tillie: a Men- 
nonite Maid” enjoyed so large 
a popularity and one so profit- 
able to the author, the field has 
been invaded by numerous 
other writers to whom the last-named suc- 
cess, in particular, doubtless appealed. The 
newest of these aspiring conquerors is 
Professor L. T. Pattee, whose “House of 
the Black Ring” promises to place this 
commonly-regarded stolid and unimagina- 
tive people in a new light by viewing them 
under the influence of the superstitions 


that grow up among them. 
* * x 


Peonsylva- 
nia-Germans 
in Fiction 


Collaboration is, as a rule, inferior. 
Genius is singular in number, despite the 
Homeric investigations to the 
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contrary. But it must be ad- 


of Popular 
Automobile 
Stories 


mitted that the joint author- 
ship of Mr. and Mrs. William- 
son has been productive of results that 
please the popular fancy at least, and we 


Cc. N. WILLIAMSON 
Author of ‘‘ The Princess Passes,’’ Etc. 


are compelled to accord to Agnes and 
Egerton Castle the praise always due ex- 
cellent work in the novelistic field. 

Mrs. C. N. Williamson is an American 
by birth, married to an Englishman. She 
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was an actress and later a journalist, and 
in the latter capacity she met Mr. Charles 
Norris Williamson, editor of “Black and 
White,” the English paper which he 
founded. The Williamsons are very fond 
of traveling, and Mr. Williamson’s skill 
in running an automobile made possible 
the tour out of which grew “The Light- 
ning Conductor.” The new story, “The 
Princess Passes,” is again a tale of travel 
and again many of the episodes centre 
about the automobile. 


A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Author of ‘‘ The Princess Passes,” Etc. 


Walter S. Cramp, author of “Psyche,” 
is a Philadelphian by birth and a ship- 
builder by inheritance and 
training, his father and uncles 
comprising the well-known 
Philadelphia ship-building firm. 
Within the past few years, however, Mr. 
Cramp has had time and opportunity for 
travel and, being very desirous of study- 
ing in detail the history of Rome, ancient, 
medieval and modern, he has _ lately 
been living in Italy and the northern part 
of Africa. He has devoted especial at- 
tention to the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, and out of this study has grown 


A New 
Novelist 
Appears 
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the present story. From the promise 
shown in it we anticipate further good 
work from this new author. 


WALTER S. CRAMP 
Author of *' Psyche" 


The Browning Society is to have a rival. 
Miss Marie Leahy, of New York City, has 
succeeded in organizing a Poe 
oo, League, the object of which is 
Organizea [tO Stimulate interest in the 
character and works of Edgar 
Allan Poe. The membership of the new 
league is to be unlimited, and it is the hope 
of its founder that the movement will find 
eager supporters throughout the country. 
S 1K 
The inconveniences of uncut leaves in 
books and magazines are leading to indig- 
The nant protests in the columns of 
Difficulties some of the English papers. 
of r 
Uncut We can only trust that Amer- 
— ica will take up the matter in 
serious spirit, so that the faults of the ab- 
surd practice will be forcibly presented to 
the publishers and a general complaint on 
the part of the public may ensue. We do 
not need to dwell upon the ordinary trou- 
bles caused by uncut leaves. We are all 
familiar with the woman reader in the 
street-car, who, in just the most interest- 
ing portion of a story has to pause and 
fumble for a hairpin, or, lacking the proper 
kind, wire hairpins being somewhat out of 
date, has to scramble about in a_ hand 
satchel for a visiting card in order to ruin 
it, and perhaps the book as well, in an 
effort to part the leaves. Your thoughtful 
reader may have sufficient foresight to 
arm himself or herself with a small book- 
marker, and men can call into service a 
pocket-knife, but how much pleasanter to 


have the leaves of a book all fresh and 
clean-cut, and so be permitted to peruse the 
pages undisturbedly. 

There is a tendency among the magazine 
publishers to furnish as many cut copies 
as are desired. This tendency points to a 
day when the uncut book or magazine will 
be a past episode. 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 
Authors of ‘‘ Rose of the World” 


Who doesn’t wait eagerly for a new 
novel by the Castles? “Rose of the 
World” is just ready, and 
those of us who have not been 
following it serially through 
the “Saturday Evening Post” 
feel that a treat is in store for us. 


The New 
Castle 
Story 


ee . 
“The Castaway,” by Miss Hallie Er- 
minie Rives, is in the process of dramatiza- 
tion. Otis Skinner is among the 
Byron . ‘ th dtet 
aa actors named as possibilities 
Stage for the role of Byron. The 
story should make a most in- 
teresting play, one of the best that have so 
far been derived from popular fiction. 





ROBERT AMES BENNETT 
Author of ‘‘The White Christ” 


Jules Verne, the famous writer of boys’ 
tales, died at his home, in Amiens, France, 


on March 24. As one paper 
puts it, this narrator of mar- 
velous tales divides honors 
with but one thing in Amiens 
and that is the Cathedral, the pictures of 
which are to be found, side by side with 
those of the author in all the shop win- 
dows. 

M. Verne was no stylist; the French 
Academy refused to elect him to member- 
ship because his characters were puppets 
and he lacked the refinements of literature 
in all his work. But the many boys, as 
well as the many grown persons, who 


The death of 
Jules Verne 


have read his stories care little for this. 
He had a field and he worked it to advan- 
tage, and “Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea” and “From the Earth to the 
Moon” have furnished hours and hours 
of amusement and dreams for the count- 
less number of young brains that have fed 
so avidiously upon them. M. Verne’s in- 
genuity, his imagination, the vigor with 
which he set forth his tales and the sense 
of realism with which he endowed them, 
compensated for the rhetorical failings, 
and who shall say that these wonder stor- 
ies have not, now and then, proved inspira- 
tion to the embryonic scientist ? 





In tne 

The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady has 
been persuaded to a two months’ occu- 
pancy of the pulpit in Trinity 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. We 
have the assurance of Mr. 
Brady, however, that this does 
not mean a cessation of literary labor. 
Nonetheless, the likelihood is that pas- 
toral work will require so much of Mr. 
Brady’s time that he will be able to enjoy 
something at least of a literary vacation. 
This may be of advantage not only to 
him, but to his readers as well. It has 
looked at times as if Mr. Brady were 
writing too much and too rapidly. 

ok ok 3K 

“The Game,” Mr. Jack London’s new 
story, now-running in the “Metropolitan” 
and to be published in book 
form some time in June, is an- 
other of those frank portrayals 
of Mr. London’s exaltation of 
the brute in man. The study presents a 
young fellow struggling for the sake of 
the girl that he loves, against the compell- 
ing fascination of the Ring, in which he 
has won success. In the first part of the 
tale, the only part that has appeared so 
far, the reader is almost won to the point 
of conviction by the author’s forceful plea, 
put into the mouth of the hero, in favor 
of those qualities of health and vigor which 
the enthusiast claims are developed by the 
generally abhorred profession of the prize 
fighter. 

“T tell you,” says Joe, “it is good, and healthy, 
too. Look at me. I have to live clean to be in 
condition like this. I live cleaner than anybody 
you know—baths, rub-downs, exercise, regular 
hours, good food and no makin’ a pig of my- 
self, no drinking, no smoking, nothing that’ll 
hurt me. Why, I live cleaner than you, Gene- 
vieve—I don’t mean soap and water, but look 
here. Feel this.” 

He pressed the ends of her fingers into his 
hard arm-muscles until she winced from the 
hurt. 

“Hard all over, like that,” he went on. “Now 
that’s what I call clean. Every bit of flesh an’ 
blood an’ muscle is clean right down to the 
bones—an’ they’re clean, too. No soap an’ 
water only on the skin, but clean all the way 
in. I tell you, it feels clean. It knows it’s clean 
itself. When I wake up in the morning, an’ go 
to work, every drop of blood and bit of meat 
is shouting right out that it is clean.” 


Mr. London can do this sort of thing 
well, and “The Game” promises to be one 
of his most masterly bits of work. 


Mr. Brady 
in the 
Pulpit Again 


A Prize- 
Fighter 
Hero 
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The April magazines dutifully remem- 
bered the centenary anniversary of Hans 
Andersen’s birth. Besides the 
The Andersen coveral articles with which 
Comme m- > as 
aula Book NeEws commemorated 
the day, there were sketches 
of Andersen as man and author in both 
“The Critic” and “The Bookman,” while 
in the “Review of Reviews” Julius Morit- 
zen, a writer particularly qualified to take 
up Danish subjects, had an interesting de- 
scription of Odense, the birthplace of Hans 
Andersen. 
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A. E W.MASON 


Author of ‘‘ The Truants,’ 


From a drawing by Stuart Boyd 
In the ‘‘London Bookman 
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ZB By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Mr. Firth has repeated his work in the 
“Heroes” series. He has told the life of 
a man whose place in history 
Constantine js due rather to his period than 
John B.Firth his achievements, to his ca- 
pacity for organization, rather 
than his ability in action. Constantine 
had the stormy life of all human rulers 
in the third and fourth centuries, when 
the Roman world was growing empty and 
the barbarian world about growing full to 
overflowing, he recognized that the Empire 
had become Christian, he organized the 
Christian Church on the basis of a written 
creed, and he provided the ark in which 
Greek and Roman learning were ferried 
over a dreary, savage flood of a dark 
thousand years, by founding Constanti- 
nople, the one city in Europe which was 
not ruined between the fourth and four- 
teenth centuries. Mr. Firth is tangled 
over the events of Constantine’s life, he is 
clear on his religious relations, he de- 
scribes Constantinople with accuracy, fol- 
lowing Growevor rather than Millingen, 
and he has little to say of the administra- 
tive reorganization of the Empire. In 
much of this Constantine inherited from 
Diocletian ; but he drew the line between 
military, civil and religious functions as it 
had never been drawn before. On this 
Mr. Firth is deficient. He writes rapidly 
and now and then carelessly, but he is 
fair, full and well-balanced. The book 
opens up a new page, not too well known; 
but Mr. Firth throughout feels the man 
better than the period. 
i oe 


Why is not Miss Thomas more read? 

She is well-known. Her poems are in 

all the magazines. She has 

Cassia =the gift of facile, if not lofty, 

aoe 5. rhyme. “Cassia” has a neat 

dramatic story of medieval 

Rome and much verse of good “occa- 

sional” quality, and some with the round- 

ing line; but it never quite boils over, 
simmering and steaming instead. 


A son-in-law often makes a good bi- 
ographer, but he never knows what to 
Sites leave out—writing, indeed, 
Stephen under the watchful eye of his 
Hawker ; arr 
= mother-in-law and his wife, on 
By. E- Byles. subject which they deem of 
more importance than all the rest of the 
world put together. Mr. Hawker, the son 
of a divine, who was read in the eigh- 
teenth century, and forgotten in the 
nineteenth, held a vicarage in Mor- 
wenstow, on the extreme Corn- 
wall edge of England. No such man 
can be made now anywhere. His life he 
passed in a country church. He was 72 
when he died. He had in this time pub- 
lished much; had furnished Tennyson 
with the precise color needed for the Ar- 
thurian cycle, corresponded with the fore- 
most figures in English letters, and been 
through the first half of the Victorian 
period a figure in letters who produced lit- 
tle but was esteemed much. In the last 
hour of his life, having been all his days 
an Anglican priest, he entered the Roman 
communion on his death bed. In dress, 
in diction, in conduct and in character he 
stood apart. Baring Gould wrote a short 
life, mere travesty. His son-in-law has 
made visible by a prodigious pile of letters 
the texture of a life unique and led apart 
of a craggy, tempestuous and dominant 
character. Few will read it, so long is it. 
(John Lane.) 


* %* * 


Mr. Andrew D. White has added to the 
small list of American autobiographies 
which deal with persons, rather 

on a than with events. He has been 
wiarew O. all his life in contact with pub- 
lic affairs, instead of sharing in 

their control. He began with an European 
training. He was one of the first men in 
this country to take up systematic work 
as an architect. He had the advantage 
of an independent income. He lived in a 
city where entrance on political life was 
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With the 
easy. His term at Albany brought him 
in intimate contact with the most interest- 
ing educational experiment of the period 
in Cornell University. He was early in 
touch with our diplomatic life. He has 
passed his closing active years as Minister 
at St. Petersburg and Berlin. 

In writing of both these, he has gone to 
the farthest verge of a man who by his 
position earned the place of a guest in a 
foreign country. A trained diplomat would 
have probably hesitated to write with the 
free comment which he has displayed. This 
does not diminish the interest of the work 
as an autobiography, but it undoubtedly 
will increase the impression abroad that 
this country is represented by men who 
do not grasp all the relations of a diplo- 
matic career. But with these limitations 
Mr. White has in his autobiography (The 
Century Co.) given a vivid picture of the 
attitude and aspect of the man who began 
before the civil war and continued in 
active life for a generation thereafter. You 
feel as you cannot in a mere history, the 
fresh touch with which men addressed 
themselves to the new problems of the 


60's, not only war, but peace; the fashion 
in which education shaped itself in the 
70's; reform grew in the 80’s, and in the 
go's the national spirit suddenly flowered, 
and now, like the aloe, its blossom aloft, 
looks over a wider horizon. 


as 


Coventry Patmore, who died in 1897, 
wrote three eloquent books of poems to 
show that a man could never 
be in love but once—and was 
married three times. He had 
Gosse a prodigious vogue. When he 
had published his first poem, Lord 
Houghton, who judged people much by 
their clothes; asked Mrs. Proctor “Who 
is your lean young friend with the frayed 
coat cuffs?” Not long before his death 
Patmore sold a single piece of property 
for $135,000, the fruits of his successful 
poem, of which in one of its editions, a mil- 
lion copies were sold. Mr. Gosse has 
expanded to a single volume (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) in the “Literary Lives” 
the article which he wrote for the “St. 
James Gazette,” whose editor, Frederick 
Greenwood, was Patmore’s executor, and 


Coventry 
Patmore 


By Edmund 
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a magazine article he wrote. Neither the 
author of “The Angel of the House” or 
of “Religio Poetz’’ has held his place 
before men. The two big volumes of 
memoirs and correspondence compiled by 
Mr. Basil Champneys gave little. Mr. 
Gosse has accurately sketched his environ- 
ment, analyzed his verse, and assigned 
him unique place as the solitary poet of 
the married life. Some verse he wrote, 
but most of it was mellifulous treacle. 
None the less he stood for a definite work 
in letters and marked the disappearance 
of subjective emotion. His was the last 
poem in English which endeavored to do 
a large family wash of the emotions in 
public. 


> 


Mr. Landon can pair off with Abbe 
Huc, and the Roman priest is one of the 
best travelers in all history. He 
of Tibet wrote of Tibet an unique book 
By Perceval Of minute observation and 
Landon personal temperament. Tem- 
perament Mr. Landon has not. He 
is an Englishman, and a “London Times” 
correspondent, but he has the capacity of 
seeing things as they are, and telling them 
as he sees them. He was with Colonel 
Younghusband’s expedition. On such a 
foray, partly military, partly diplomatic, 
and partly pure land loot, the correspon- 
dent of the “London Times” is a person- 
age. He is in the official confidence of 
everyone. He sees all. He knows all. 
It is his own fault if he does not record 
all. Mr. Landon has. He has the sports- 
man’s eye for ground, the mountain 
climber’s sense of great height and 
its conditions ; the knowledge of a trained 
expert as to the politics of each situation, 
and a reporter’s photographic capacity. 
His one limitation—it is serious—lies in 
his lack of comparative Asiatic knowl- 
edge. No man who clearly understood 
just what place Tibetan painting occupies 
between the start of Asiatic art in North 
India, and its final flower in Javan, would 
speak of the work of Lhasa as “minia- 
ture.” Minute it is, but not miniature. On 
people and places, officials and abbots, Mr. 
Landon is accuracy itself. He has added 
a new chapter to geography. Like most 
Englishmen, however, he knows only what 


The Opening 
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he sees, and, like all men, he can see only 
what he knows. The result is that, while 
his observation is admirable, his interpre- 
tation is sometimes limited. He knows 
Buddhism from the outside, and in Tibet 
its ultimate centre has been reached. Even 
here his three or four pages on the im- 
mured monks live in memory like a night- 
mare, and represent the Nadir of Bud- 
dhism as early Nirvana is at zenith. “The 
Opening of Tibet” (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) is one of those volumes which one 
instantly sees takes its place among those 
which thereafter are the quoted datum of 
every subsequent observer and historian. 
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Mrs. Atherton has gathered in a single 
volume (Harper & Brothers) a group of 
The Beil stories in which she has en- 
inthe Fog deavored to think—unsuccess- 
By Gertrude fully. The collection is dedi- 
Atherton cated to Henry James, and 
some of its pages must suggest to him that 
what Maisie knew was trivial by the side 
of what a man learns of himself by the 
dedication of others. Mrs. Atherton has 
worked out a series of sharp situations. 
In every story something breaks, but the 
action is carried on by figures precisely 
similar to those which save the time of the 
sitter while the artist is at work on the 
costume. Nothing happens in the stories 
except event. This is a lack. The real 
object of a short story is to represent 
character and not to report. Mrs. Ath- 
erton is at many points one of the best 
of reporters ; partly of what is within, and 
sometimes of what is without. For situa- 
tions she has an unerring eye. No one of 
these stories but at some point holds. 


* * * 


But for a touch here and there, now of 
bathos and then again akin to blasphemy, 
mith the pages Wilde wrote in 

= Reading Gaol would be the 

By Oscar = only piece of literature writ- 
Wilde oh . 

ten in English for dreary 

months. It stands apart. It is a con- 

tribution to letters so far above the cur- 

rent work of the day that there are pages 

of it which are flawless. They are style, 

compact, complete, and unmistakable—the 

final touch. But the difficulty with Wilde 


News 


was that he possessed a wonderful organ 
of expression and a trivial desire to see 
himself while he was using it. This dou- 
ble gait robs his movement of simplicity. 
It smutches lofty pages with self-con- 
sciousness, but, in spite of this, and most 
who are sincere will see this so plainly 
as to see nothing else, he has written not 
merely a human document which many 
have and lack the final high note—style 
but he has added a new chapter to price- 
less records of the soul, sinning, suffer- 
ing, and reaching out of this a new life. 
Not easy is it to over-estimate the pene- 
tration or the dignity with which an 
ignoble experience has been ennobled 
in this study of resolution born of com- 
plete collapse. Yet where preciosity is, 
perfection is not, and where self-conscious- 
ness enters there sincerity departs. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ) 
* * * 


Mr. Page has attempted in the service 
of the “French Classics for English Read- 
ers” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
the impossible task of turning 
By Curtis ~~ the “Rabelais” from revelation 
Hidden Page. . ° 

into narration. This supreme 
work of Gallic genius, perhaps the first 
great thing ever done by a man’ who 
wrote the mingling of the Langue d’oc 
and the Langue d’oeil, expresses precisely 
an attitude and an inner aspect of mind 
which regards all phenomena which 
relate to human nature as of equal in- 
terest, importance and interpretation. As 
a large share of life is necessarily visceral, 
any such attempt is logically revolting to 
those of a different convention and con- 
sciousness. Mr. Page has sought to get 
the better of this by eliding the frank per- 
sonal utterances of “Rabelais” which 
owes all its value to its candor, and turning 
it instead into.a narrative of the adven- 
tures of Gargantua and Pantagruel. This 
enables people to talk about a book which 
they have never read, for “Rabelais” 
treated in this way bears exactly the same 
resemblance to the genuine article which 
the stuffed tiger at the door of a furrier’s 
shop does to the great cat of the jungle. 
He has the same skin and marks, but his 
inwards are different. The furrier’s sign 
has its value, because it tells you where 
you can get furs, and this combination 


Rabelais 
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will tell a great many people where to get 
answers to examination papers, but it is 


not “Rabelais.” 
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Wisely, the fugitive verse of John Paul 
Bocock, who died last June and left a 
Book friend in every man who had 
Measures of known him, has been gathered 
By John Paul into a_ slender, well-selected 
Bocock volume. He had no illusions. 
He held less high than he should the gift 
he had, but it enabled him lightly to touch 
many emotions with easy verse, often sug- 
gestive, and always readable. Journalism 
absorbed him like some machine in which 
men are put and nothing is left but the by- 
product of a little book of verse, or a 
dozen essays. The rest of the life has 
been chewed up. 
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A great geologist has the advantage 
over most men of mind and of science, 
perigee ts that his best work is done in 
History the open air, stimulated by the 
By Archibaia record he studies. Beyond 
— most geologists, Sir Archibald 


Geikie has always read in his geological 


study of the past, the history of man. No 
one of his geological papers but has flashes 
of light on the entire field of human an- 
nais. Half this book on “Landscape in 
History” (Archibald Constable & Co.) 
goes to its subject in four addresses, 
which take up the relations of topography 
as interpreted by geology, history, 
imagination and literature, with a clos- 
ing study of the British Islands, 
which presents in a _ brief extract 
his illuminating lectures before the 
Royal Society in 1884. Whether a man is 
a student of history, of letters, or geology, 
or a mere traveler, he will find these 130 
pages—which he can read at a sitting—a 
fresh view, not only of the subject of 
which Sir Archibald treats, but of land- 
scape everywhere. All his life this Scotch 
geologist has had the knack of so telling 
what one knew already. Such men are 
rare, and whatever they write is worth 
reading. The rest of the book goes to 
two English geologist worthies, Hutton 
and Smith, and the scientific education 
which in England is of the sort to irritate 
the thinking man. 
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Mrs. Henry James Ross is a typical 
member of the English colony in Italy. 
Her husband owns a villa and 
a famous collection of orchids 
just outside of Florence. He 
is better known by “Letters 
from the East, 1837-57,” one of the most 
accurate views of Turkey 60 years ago 
ever written. Mrs. Ross is the daughter 
of A. C. Duff-Gordon. Her life in Egypt 
has given her an Oriental view. She has 
written “On Florentine Villas,” 1901; 
“Leaves from Our Tuscan Kitchen,” 1899 ; 
and in her present volume (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) Mrs. Ross has collected the stray 
magazine articles of a dozen years. © The 
source is obvious; Villari and familiar 
studies—Italian and English—of the life 
in Florence, but it is a convenient volume 
(Dent & Co.) with much information, 
some personal observation, and a constant 
faithfulness of record, but no penetration 
of vision. “The Misericordia” are here. 
The popular songs of Tuscany; papers on 
the land system of the region; its vine- 
yards, and the Valley of the Arno. It 
adds one more to the class of volumes to 
which Hutton’s “Literary Land Marks,” 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “Makers,” Cartwright’s 
(Mrs. Henry Aly) “Painters,” Gardner’s 
“Story” or Leland’s “Legends” belong. 
The best general works are Yriarte’s and 
Villari’s series, now translated. 


Old Florence 


By Janet 
Anne Ross 


* * * 


Dr. Mitchell grows in skill, care and ca- 
pacity to use material so as to produce 
precisely the effect proposed. 
It is twenty years since he 
wrote his first novel, turning 
to an entirely new literary 
task after he was 56. In that, as in all 
his subsequent work, he has gone on add- 
ing to the complete interpretation of femi- 
nine nature. Each of his novels has had 
some one character like Octopy in one 
of the earlier, instantly recognizable to 
those of experience, and convincing to 
those without this aid. His present novel 
turns on a phenomenon less frequent— 
the feminine nemesis—into which a loving 
woman is transformed whose husband has 
been untimely cut off. George Trescot is 
shot by a Western bully. His wife be- 
comes the visible conscience of his mur- 


Constance 
Trescot 


By S. Weir 
Mitchell 
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derer, constantly reminding him of his 
guilt, until there is no escape save in sui- 
cide, and suicide is never an escape from 
anything. This simple plot is told in pages 
written with illumination, replete with 
skill in dialogue, perpetually moving with 
ordered march towards the appointed con- 
clusion. The work is formal in the sense 
that logic is formal. But it has the per- 
petual charm of the accurate craftsman, 
whose work at no moment moves a hair’s 
breadth from his proposed purpose. The 
heroine, who fills the book and gives it its 
title, has, besides, those special qualities 
of reserve, breeding and elevation, which 
differ from the general. It has that 


rarest of all things in letters, a well-bred 
woman, completely pictured in all the re- 
lations of life with nice perception of the 
precise qualities that make the woman of 
breeding. (The Century Co.) 


This “handbook” (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) has plans, measurements and 
illustrations which furnish in- 
co formation not otherwise acces- 
and the Taj . . : : 
ByE.B. Havel sible in the usual library in re- 
gard to the Taj, by no means 
the most remarkable building in Moslem 
India, but the one most written about. 
As a matter of fact, it represents a period 
late, a taste somewhat debased, and owes 
its extraordinary vogue to the traveler’s 
untraveled eye. It is usually written about 
with a photograph or two. This small 
volume gives plans and details which 
otherwise must be sought in costly and 
expensive work. 
XK ok XK 
These letters, which appeared in the 
Chicago “Railway Age,” map the inner 
Letters from consciousness of the American 
Saltwey railroad man better than any 
- one other series of pages yet 
By Charies printed. They carry good ad- 
vice. The young railroad man will often 
learn from these pages what he knows 
already, only you never know a thing 
within until you have seen it somewhere 
without. The new type of American rail- 
road man is coming to value his work 
more than his place; power more than 
pay; responsibility more than public 
reputation ; to feel, in short, all those var- 
ious higher thrills which separate the sol- 
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dier from the hireling. _Mr. Hine does 
not seem to be aware that he was doing 
this, but his pages are full of this new 
view, far apart from the one which has ex- 
isted in the past. (The Railway Age Co.) 


It has been the fortune of Italy for a 
century in the field of electricity and mag- 
Radio netism steadily to make the 
Activity first discovery and leave its 
By Augusto profitable mercantile applica- 
aig tion to others. This was true 
of Magneto, Volta, and promises to be true 
of Marconi. Professor Righi, holding the 
Chair of Physics at Bologna, has con- 
densed into a single volume, translated by 
Professor Augustus Trowbridge, of the 
University of Wisconsin, the present con- 
dition of knowledge in regard to the the- 
ory which is slowly welding into one all 
the vibrations in matter in light, heat 
and electricity, together with the recent 
etheric waves, X, N, radio, and the rest. 
The book is extremely hard reading. Its 
full title tells its purpose: “Modern The- 
ory of Physical Phenomenon, Radio- 
Activity, Ions, Electrons” (Macmillan 
Company). The kernel in the entire the- 
ory as here expounded is that the atom is 
really a point on which the opposing cur- 
rents of electricity meet the combinations 
of the atom turning upon the positive and 
negative character of these ions or elec- 
trical impulses. Hard as_ Professor 
Righi’s task is, he has a Latin lucidity. 
Anyone who will read carefully and slow- 
ly will find himself able, if he reads each 
difficult page more than once, to grasp its 
relations. 

* * * 


This little volume, written after a very 
considerable colonial experience, could not 
teens be used for classes much below 
Teaching the high school, but it will be 
ByF. Watts, extremely useful to any 
W.@.Freemanteacher who is trying to teach 
his pupils to think as well as to observe. 
It deals with plant growth, much of it is 
familiar, but every few pages one meets 
some quick, sharp piece of observation, 
like the various expedients by which the 
growing plant clears itself from its cotyle- 
dons, a process scarcely mentioned in 
most elementary botanies. 
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Afield with the Novelists 


By Norma 


\ 7 HAT would one do without the 
novelists? Never a place so dis- 
tant but the novelistic mind can 
wing its way thither; never an age so ob- 
scure nor a period so complicated but the 
novelistic brain can analyze it and picture 
it forth systematized and simplified upon 
the printed page. North, South, East and 
West—each crack and cranny of this old 
world falls prey to the zeal of the enter- 
prising spirit and “from Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand” your 
modern man of fictional impulse bears you 
away. History is made one day; the un- 
tiring novelist has storied it the next; nei- 
ther the explorer nor the scientist is safe 
in his avocation—every province—histori- 
cal, political, scientific, sociological, is in- 
vaded by this avidious seeker after ma- 
terial for “a good tale.” 
Take a bundle of books—chosen at ran- 
dom from among the Spring publications 
—and see how true are these reflections. 


The Dryad* 

The very first we pick up is nothing 
short of a marvel of ingenuity—Mr. Jus- 
tin Huntly McCarthy’s “The Dryad.” If 
anyone merits distinction for cleverness 
of idea in placing a romance, it is Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. He began with the little-known 
Villon, he continued with Robert of 
Sicily, a unique subject truly, and with 
several little trite tales scattered between 
he now issues into view with the Athens 
of the French occupation. Perhaps a min- 
imum number of readers know anything 
of that period in Greek history, during 
the thirteenth century, when the French 
sarons ruled in the East, when the Dukes 
of Athens, of Corinth, and of the various 
other cities of Hellas were noblemen trans- 
planted from French soil. 

“The Dryad” is merely a bit of tinselled 
tapestry—a dream of fairyland based 
upon historical truth. A slender girl—a 
dryad of the woods, the last of the immor- 
talsx—falls in love with the Duke of 
Athens’s heir and, deprived of his com- 


*Tue Dryap. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
author of “The Proud Prince,” etc. Harper 
& Brothers. 


K, Bright 


pany by conspiracy, masquerades as a 
young Prince, overcomes her lover in the 
lists and discloses the plot that involves 
him. After various vicissitudes she ac- 
cepts baptism of a Christian hermit, and 
in so doing forfeits her attribute of eter- 
nal youth and becomes a mortal woman. 
A fabric, very fine and flimsy, and woven 
of imagination’s unsubstantialities, but its 
charm lies in this very quality of illusion, 
the delicate mesh closes gradually, but 
surely; then a single breath shatters it. 
Golden ages are fair to contemplate ; they 
furnish the delicacies at the literary ban- 
quet. 

Two rather more tangible studies 
drawn from musty archives and drawn, 
too, with more of fact and less of fancy, 
are “For the White Christ” and “Psyche.” 


For the White Christ * 


The first of these is a strong, vividly 
colored picture of the days of Charle- 
magne. Oliver and Roland and the great 
Karl are the heroes. A romance thrills 
the pages, which wear the aspect of closely 
packed canvases in striking hues—the 
Kinney’s have caught the idea precisely in 
their illustrations—each picture, as it were, 
running blood, the whole air reverberating 
with the clangor of steel arms, while in 
the deeps of the dark background mature 
the subtle plottings of Fastrada and in 
the foreground Rothada and brave Olvir 
play out their pretty romance. 

It is a taking story, showing conscien- 
tious research, the exercise of a resource- 
ful imagination and the skill of a careful 
student in the art of writing. For a first 
novel it is impressive as a work of prom- 
ise. Mr. Bennett merely needs to develop 
the numerous little refinements that soften 
colors and lend artistic finish. He has 
crudities as yet—though it must be ad- 
mitted that they claim less of attention in 
the reading than do the growth of plot and 
the compelling interest of the story in its 
entirety. 


*For THE WHITE CHRIST. 


Bennett. Illustrated by the Kinneys. 
McClurg & Co. 
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Psyche* 
“Psyche” is also a first novel—less happy 
in the selection of its time, and somewhat 
more conventionally wrought. The reign 
of Tiberius has furnished matter for so 
many stories, it is hard—particularly for a 
new author—to do better than has been 
done. At the same time, Mr. Cramp has 
managed his study of the domestic side of 
life in the Roman royal family with no 
little skill, and there are character sketches 
—those of Agrippina and Sejanus—that 
are really well done. Mr. Cramp has taken 
pains, and this is meritorious—for the 
painstaking novelist is by no means a com- 
mon figure—and out of material many 
times used he has made a tale in reading 
which not a few should find pleasure. 


The Way of the Northft 

The next book that comes to hand 
brings us to more modern times—the 
period of Russia’s jurisdiction over 
Alaska, when Sitka was in the process of 
colonizing. 

Mr. Cheney, who again, we believe, is a 
new writer, has given in “The Way of the 
North,” a study of Russian character un- 
der conditions removed from the ordinary 
oppressions of a despotic government and 
placed in a position of greater freedom and 
in circumstances of a more romantic na- 
ture than those to which it has been accus- 
tomed. Just why the book should have 
been written is a question for which we 
attempt no answer. Mr. Cheney prob- 
ably thought it worth while to give it form 
as the picture of a place little known and a 
period still more unfamiliar. Yet, aside 
from the sketching in of the delightful 
old Pope, we find the book of scarcely 
more than tame interest and the idea of 
futility persists after a perusal. 


The Verdict of the Godst 
From Sitka to India is a far cry, yet to 
India we must go, with “The Verdict of 
the Gods.” There are still, it would ap- 
pear, a few untilled fields wherein the 
omnivorous writer may reap fiction. The 
*Psycne. By Walter S. Cramp. Illustrated. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
THE Way oF THE NortTH. By Warren 
Cheney. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


tTuHeE VERDICT oF THE Gops. By _ Sarath 
Kumar Ghosh. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & 


Co. 
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author, who calls himself Sarath Kumar 
Ghosh, has sown in one of these. Hypno- 
tism in the bizarre sense that suggests the 
popular-priced theatre’s  sleight-of-hand 
performer and illusionist is a well-worn 
device with novelists, but hypnotism and 
the practice of magic with the halo of 
superstition and religious belief cast about 
it to vivify it and give it the semblance of 
realism, is a deal less ordinary, especially 
when accomplished artistically, in manner 
to propitiate the most fastidious. 

“The Verdict of the Gods” is an Ori- 
ental fairy-tale, a modern Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment. The adventures of a young 
juggler put to the tests of his life to prove 
his royal origin and to win a Princess for 
his bride furnish the incidents. When one 
tires of every-day matters, a tale like this 
wears the inviting aspect of a recreation. 


Shining Ferry* 

With the exception of Mr. McCarthy, 
new authors have been occupying our at- 
tention. A well-known novelist now pre- 
sents himself, Mr. Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
with his new story of old Cornwall, “Shin- 
ing Ferry.’”’ This is a character study 
that only one long in training and natur- 
ally well-endowed could have accom- 
plished. Meeting it is like meeting an 
old friend, and it throws the many novels 
into insignificance. Here is humanity in 
humanity’s grooves and the development 
and transformation of the mean nature of 
Samuel Rosewarne reminds one of some 
of George Eliot’s best work. Mrs. Pur- 
chase, the aged ferryman, and Peter Benny 
are veritable creations, and one finds more 
of actual life and applicable moral sug- 
gestion in this study of existence in a 
small community than a contemplation of 
old Rome from Augustus to Gustavus 
Adolphus would proffer. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch has humor, sympa- 
thy, knowledge of men and intense inter- 
est in the smaller affairs of every-day liv- 
ing. He has also a polish of diction that 
gives smoothness to his sentences and im- 
parts a literary worth that is never obtru- 
sive but always pleasantly perceptible. 

To come back finally to America and 
glance at a few of the novels that take 
inspiration from our own land may prove 


*SHINING Ferry. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Afield With 


a not distasteful occupation. The South, 
the West and Central Pennsylvania—these 
are represented in a half dozen books. 
The Quakeress* 
The most significant of these is easily 
to be chosen in “The Quakeress.”” We all 


know Max Adeler, or, as he is more truth- 
fully called, Mr. Charles Heber Clark. 
We have all gone into paroxysms of laugh* 


*THE QUAKERESS. By Max Adeler (Charles 


Heber Clark). Illustrated. John C. Winston 
Co. 
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ter over “Out of the Hurly Burly” and 
“Captain Bluitt.” In “The Quakeress” ali 
but a quiet, tender humor has been ex- 
cluded, and in its place is a sweet and 
touching pathos—the presentment of a 
romance in which the reader finds himself 


“ 


From ‘‘ Psyche " 


impelled to take a very real and intimate 
interest. 

Abbey Woolford, “the Quakeress,” is a 
type of girlhood that belongs rightfully in 


the Pennsylvania Community of Friends 
at the time of the Civil War. Her love 
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for and loyalty to the impetuous young 
Southerner, the tragedy of their romance 
and the sad but sweet and peaceful cul- 
mination cannot fail to stir the heart. The 
portrayal of George Fotherly is a strong 
piece of work, and Mr. Clark’s natural 
humor vents itself in the portraiture of the 
eccentric Episcopal clergyman, Dr. Ponder 
and his unique wife. In these two the pa- 
thetic and the ridiculous are mingled in 
Max Adeler’s invariable way; tears and 
smiles compete for precedence. 

It is very gratifying to have this book 
from Mr. Clark, for it shows him at his 
best—capable of creating an atmosphere, 
of creating convincing people, appropriate 
to a chosen environment ; able to construct 
a strong plot and to fill in the scenes with 
life and color, imparting to all a very de- 
lightful human interest. Few scenes in 
recent fiction can surpass that in which 
George and Abbey have “Meeting” out 


under the trees, nor that other final, ten- 
der episode in which woman remains 
woman even till the dark waters close over 
her head and man remains man, loving de- 
spite all knowledge, hoping in spite of all 


fear. 

The simple faith of the Quakers is 
handled with instinctive reverence and 
large sympathy. The book is a beautiful 
tribute to the sect. 


The House of the Black Ring* 


One turns almost reluctantly to “The 
House of the Black Ring,” though it must 
be conceded that Professor Patee has writ- 
ten a tale not a little absorbing in this 
romance of Central Pennsylvania, among 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. The conception 
comes to us as a novelty—one always 
thinks of this homely, ordinary people as 
phlegmatic and commonplace, anything 
but imaginative. 

Yet here we have them in the shadows 
of superstition, firm believers in witch- 
craft and fearful of spirits. A pretty love 
story relieves the strong trend of the au- 
thor’s treatment towards an effort at lurid 
dramatic effect, and the character of the 
girl, Lona Heller, properly though not ad- 
mittedly the heroine, offsets the other 
conventially portrayed people of the valley 
“among the seven mountains.” 


*THE House OF THE BLACK RING. 
Pattee. Henry H-lt & Co. 
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The Ravanels* 


Here, again, melodrama is inclined to 
mar. Mr. Dickson has conceived an 
unique situation, one full of strength and 
possibilities. He has worked up the 
scenes with startlingly vivid effects and 
has hammered every atom of his force into 
the general make-up. The result reminds 
one of Thomas Dixon’s_ work, artistry 
sacrificed for the sake of making an im- 
pression; imagination continuously riot- 
ous. Stephen Ravanel, the child, sees the 
corpse of his assassinated father. Years 
afterward he kills the murderer, though in 
self-defense. He is tried for the crime 
and acquitted, but he lives over, night 
after night, the horrible struggle in its 
every detail, and it is only through love 
for a woman that he finally conquers the 
hallucination. 

The tale is well-constructed and void of 
any amateur handling. It appeals and it 
grips. To the popular taste, greedy for 
the unusual, the colorful, the intense, “The 
Ravanels” should hold thrill after thrill. 
And even for the most critical it will have 
an exceptional power of interest. 


The Pioneert 


“The Pioneer” is another book that 
should find no small favor. A story of 
Western life in San Francisco and the 
mining districts of California and Nevada, 
it pictures those things which Americans 
never tire of having pictured—American 
progressiveness and American success. 
There is a well-executed plot involving the 
jealousy of one woman, the weakness of 
another, and the villainy of a man, the 
romantic element is strong and the gen- 
eral interest large. The Colonel is the 
character that makes the book worth 
while. Great-hearted, loyal, lovable, this 
picture of Uncle Jim and the unstable yet 
irresistible June, is one full of tenderness 
and appeal. 

Miss Bonner has packed many phases 
of the life which she essays to interpret 
into the pages of “The Pioneer” and one 
feels that they are as faithful as they are 
interesting to contemplate. 

*THe Ravanets. By Harris Dickson, au- 
tfor of “She that Hesitates,” etc. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

+THE PIONEER. 


thor of “To-morrow’s Tangle.” 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 





By Geraldine Bonner, au- 
Illustrated. 





A Volume 


The Prize to the Hardy* 

Less pretentious in scope, but masterly 
in certain instances of characterization is 
“The Prize to the Hardy.” Again a first 
novel, but first novels are sometimes best, 
and Mrs. Winter need not be ashamed of 
bringing her work well before the public. 
While confined within moderate limits, this 
story of a spoiled heiress with a “spiritual” 
friend who turns out to be only too 
human, is again the typically American 
novel as it deals with now one section 
and now another section of the country. 
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The play of ambition and romance—the 
love of a maid for a man and an indulgent 
old father ; the theme is world-old, but still 
capable of skillful handling. Man’s study 
of man is a chief occupation in the grand 
business of life, Vera and Mrs. Lyell, with 
the little group that grows up around 
them, have their lesson to teach, and, what 
is more to the point perhaps, they teach 
it pleasantly. After all, that is the only 
way to present a moral effectively. 


A Volume of Art’ 


NTO this one compact volume the au- 

thor has brought together all that can 

be known for a certainty of the art of 
painting among the Greeks. It is tolerably 
safe to conclude that the people whose 
superb masterpieces in architecture and 
sculpture are still the admiration and de- 
spair of the modern world, were also able 
to achieve the highest excellence in the 
pictorial art. 


From Weir's ‘‘ Greek Painters’ Art.” 


After summing up the testimony to be 
found in literature, the author proceeds to 
show the growth and steady evolution of 
the Greek painter’s art from the numerous 
vases which happily remain to us. 

Archeological research, too, reveals the 
refined use of color made by the Greeks 
in toning down or accentuating parts of 
detached statues, as well as the sculptures 
ornamenting temples. Most interesting is 


(Ginn & Co) 


MODERN ATHENSs 


From the writings of Pausanias and 
Pliny, from allusions in poetry, from the 
works of Aristotle and others, can be 
traced the gradual evolution of the art. 


*THE PRIZE TO THE Harpy. By Alice Win- 


Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Irene Weir. 


ters. 
*GREEK PAINTERS’ ART. By 
Ginn & Co. 


it, too, to note the many names of women 
who won distinction in their art. Helena 
it was who painted the original, from 
which the mosaic now in the Naples Mu- 
seum, the Battle of Issos, was copied. It 
is by far the best known of all ancient 
pictures. Helena lived at the time the 
battle was fought. M. L. 
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Return* and absence, not by a deliberate storming 

HERE are not so many Katherines_ of the citadel of pride; and it is, when it 

| in fiction that a newcomer now and comes, all womanly, not slavish. “Return” 
then of that ilk may not be wel-_ has its opening chapters in the Charles- 
comed as a rather refreshing novelty. town of the early eighteenth century, and 
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revenge upon the lady for sundry cases of Willia 


Diana Chaters is a true Katherine; but displays Diana, beautiful, high-tempered 
her submission is brought about by sorrow and “curst,” in the old word, deserted 
ee publicly at the altar by a dare-devil of a 


* J 7 iB Alice MacGowan and Grace gis 
sherloaen Cooke Illustrated. L. C. Page & young Scotchman as a sort of vicarious 
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prematrimonial freakishness. Fleeing, 
distraught, on fire with humiliation and 
fury over the insult, the young maid, mis- 
tress of a fine estate and retinue of slaves, 
moves all with her to the newly settled 
colony of Savannah, and there casts about, 
one must say with most unmaidenly speed, 
for a sword-arm strong enough to avenge 
her disgrace upon the rascally Cameron. 
Having wooed and won*young Marshall, 
she seems by a hasty marriage to have 
accomplished her desire; yet satisfaction 
is still far enough from her mind, expand- 
ing afresh under the experiences of mar- 
riage, when Robert learns at a_ tavern 
brawl the truth of his hasty acceptance, 
and, having fought indeed for the very 
cause on which her heart is set, leaves her 
forever. The rest of the story is occupied 
with Diana’s search for her husband, and 
the quaint story of the child, Return, 
whose lot it is to bring back his father 
finally to the longing wife. 

The canvas is full of figures—English 
soldiery, slave traders, adventurers and 
half-breeds; it has a dusky richness of 
color and narrative, and moves at times 
with an ample sweep like the blowing of 
a fresh wind over prairies. Its authors 
are young western women, much of whose 
already published work has this same am- 
plitude in color and movement. 


m.. F._P, 


The Princess Passes* 


HE many appreciative readers of 
“The Lightning Conductor,” who 


have been eagerly waiting for an- 
other book from Mr. and Mrs. William- 
son, will not be disappointed in “The 
Princess Passes,” .a second story of de- 
lightful travels, made partly by motor and 
partly on foot. 
The heroine of the tale is a girl alive with 
a true femininity, and a certain indepen- 
dence of spirit that disregards convention- 
alities. On the eve preceding her mar- 
riage she discovers that the would-be hus- 
band is in love with her money only. Of 
course her refusal to marry him follows. 
To relieve thoughts occasioned by a shat- 
tered ideal she plans a tour through Eu- 


*TuHEe Princess PassEs. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. Illustrated. Henry Holt & Co. 
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rope, and to avoid the many inconveniences 
that would attend a woman traveling 
alone, masquerades as a boy. In such guise 
she meets Lord Lane, who is traveling 
with a like purpose in view, namely, to 
bury a supposed love, but more properly 
a wounded vanity, he having been jilted 
by a calculating London beauty. 

Meeting at an old-fashioned inn, the 
hero, or “Man,” and the heroine, or “Boy,” 
compare notes and, finding their intended 
journeyings lie along similar lines, agree 
to join forces. There is no lagging by the 
way. We pass quickly from one town to 
another, viewing all the picturesque beauty 
of the mountains and valleys, under sun- 
light and moonlight, and at the same time 
following the charming romance of “Man” 
and “Boy,” delighting in the continuous 
incident, and ever amused by complica- 
tions that punctuate the story with irre- 
sistible humor. 

The disappearance of “Boy,” the anx- 
ious search by Lord Lane, the surprise of 
the transformation in a fitting climax, hold 
and absorb the interest. 

Altogether it is a story to delight in, and 
will also be treasured by a lover of new 
lands for its valuable detailed descriptions, 
which at times wax poetical. 

M. J. Gru. 


My Lady Clancarty* 


TRULY delightful story of the time 
A of King William is Mary Imlay 
Taylor’s “My Lady Clancarty.” The 
quietness and beauty of the grounds at 
Alethorpe form a fitting background for 
the opening part of the story, where we 
are first shown Lady Clancarty in all the 
beauty of her young womanhood. Mar- 
ried at the age of eleven to Lord Clancarty, 
then sixteen, and immediately separated 
from him without having seen or heard 
of him for years, she is loyal to her hus- 
band, and yet dreams of the Prince who is 
coming, as do all young girls, and hoping 
that Prince and husband will be one. 
Then we see the dream come true, and 
the man whom she loves proved to be Lord 





*My Lapy Criancarty. By Mary Imlay 
Taylor, author of “On the Red Staircase,” 
etc. Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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Clancarty, disguised for political reasons. 
Here the scene fittingly changes to a more 
exciting place, Newmarket at the time of 
the races. 

At the climax of the story we are taken 


News 


ine, beautiful, charming and ‘lovable, while 
my Lord Donough is also quite the ideal 
hero. It seems a pleasant romance, worth 
the reading. 

C. £..B. 


From "My Lady Clancarty”’ 


to the gates of the Tower of London, and 
from there into the presence of the Dutch 
King, and as the fairy tale, so ends this 
romance. 

The spirit of the period is remarkably 
well portrayed. My Lady Clancarty is all 
that could be desired in the way of a hero- 


A Prince to Order* 


’ | ‘HIS is a thrilling story of the adven- nat 
tures of an American broker. A the 
band of conspirators “dose him ;” he stre 

becomes an embezzler at their instance, is 


*A PRINCE TO ORDER. 


By Charles Stokes 
Wayne. John Lane. 
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taken abroad, and only wakes to con- 
sciousness on the death of the chief con- 
spirator to find that he is the presumptive 
heir to the throne of Budavia. Then he 
learns to his dismay that he is “wanted” 
by the United States Government for his 
crime, and that he has nearly, in conse- 
quence of his strange disappearance, alien- 
ated the affections of his fiancee. 

They meet, however, through the 
curiously fortunate manner all authors 
contrive, and it is through the machina- 
tions of herself and her father that the 
hero at length finds himself freed from 
the mesh of circumstances which surround 
him, and the bonds of prospective royalty. 

The heir to the throne had been stolen 
in early childhood, and this lends color to 
the production of the American who had 
(as the presumptive heir) been supposedly 
taken to the United States and there 
reared as an American. 

It is a theme on which many plots have 
been built, after the manner of “Rupert of 
Hentsau.” There is much sword play, 
numerous dark plots, with a little rill of a 
love story twining its way throughout. 

B. J. Rorarr. 


The Unwritten Law* 


ANY a sermon has been preachec 
M out of church, but few that come 
closer home and with greater em- 
phasis than “The Unwritten Law.” It 
deals with corruption in high places, op- 
pression in low places, the unbridled lust 
of man and the pride of life—it deals with 
facts as such—and presents them in such 
a way that at times our hearts fail us for 
“the things that are.” Not with the 
blatant tones of a harsh observer, but with 
the fear and love of all that is best and 
good and true does the book come to us— 
and happily, bright, true womanhood and 
a clean, honorable manhood are held up 
as the highest goal of attainment. 

The story is of New York life, and deals 
with all kinds and conditions of men—a 
Judge, a bank president, a railway mag- 
nate, a poor engraver, and the children of 
these, with our “little children of the 
streets.” The reason for the book is found 
in this prayer of old Silas Adams: 


*THe Unwritten Law. By Arthur Henry. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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“Forgive us our trespasses. Forgive us 
our jails. Forgive us our churches. For- 
give us our benevolence and our asylums. 
Forgive us the feeble charity we offer 
Thee, and make us mighty to redeem. 
Amen.” R. W. B. 


Langbarrow Hall* 


66 = =ANGBARROW HALL,” by The- 
odora Wilson Wilson, is a most 
peculiar story. It is a book with 

the moral printed opposite the title page, 

and the burden of the moral is: “Pray that 
no evil befall any man lest your prayers 
should be answered.” It is the story of 

Bridget De Renegie’s hate for her Cousin 

Joan, and is a tragedy, the climax being 

the death of Rene De Renegie, Bridget’s 

brother and Joan’s lover. 

The story of the childhood of Rene and 
Joan is fascinating simply because it is a 
story of childhood, but even here the heavi- 
ness of the style hangs like a black shadow, 
forewarning us of coming events. 

Joan is the strongest character, and yet 
she is not altogether lovable, for there is 
just a suggestion of something uncanny 
in her approach to perfection. Bridget is 
the opposite type, being too wicked to be 
true. : 

Once in awhile Mrs. Wilson has for- 
gotten herself and has written well and 
almost easily, but otherwise the whole tale 
is strained and unnatural with the style 
fittingly full of effort. The story is one 
that need not have been written, and will 
do very little good when read. 


The Lodestart 


HIS is distinctly a sort of book 
that belongs on the piazza or the 
parlor table of a summer boarding 
house ; a sort that one reads without effort, 
and forgets without sorrow. 

One can hardly analyze a plot so ten- 
uous as that on which the book hangs 
together ; it is a mingling of somewhat in- 
consequential love affairs, the eccentrici- 
ties of a still agile and _ superfluously 
wealthy widower, and a nebulous rivalry 
between the widower’s daughter and a 


*LANGBARROW Hau. By Theodora Wilson 
Wilson. Appleton & Co., New York. 

*Tue Loprestar. By Sidney R. Kennedy. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 
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schoolmate for the hand of an attractive 
and very much sketched-in popular au- 
thor. There are automobiles and private 
cars, in incongruous proximity to the rude 
simplicity of a run-down farm and a 
Methodist revival meeting. There are a 
few “walking” ladies and gentlemen of 
still more indefinite contours than those 
of the principals themselves; and _ the 
whole story comes to an end rather sud- 
denly with merely the suggestion of a con- 
summation to its main love affair. On the 
whole, there is no particular reason why 
one should grieve to forget this story, 
innocuously agreeable as it may have 


proved for the passing of an idle hour. 
ie ee 


The Candidate* 
ID R. ALTSHELER has given us an- 


other newspaper man and an- 

other candidate. In “Guthrie of 
the Times” the newspaper man_ be- 
came the candidate, but in “The Candi- 
date” the newspaper man, Harley, of the 
“New York Gazette,” profoundly admires 
Mr. Grayson, the coming President, and 
after falling in love with Mr. Grayson’s 
niece, Sylvia Morgan, proceeds to make 
that young lady reciprocate the affection, 
irrespective of the fact that she is already 
engaged to her old guardian, “King” 
Plummer. It may be that the Fourth 
Estate has a different standard in such 
matters from the average man, but the 
only flaw in both Guthrie and Harley was 
the fact that they seemed not to take into 


His 
A History of Irelandt+ 


HE revival of things Celtic is largely 

| responsible for a good deal of the 
new literature concerning Ireland 

and its people. As a contribution to Irish 
historical literature, Mr. John F. Finerty 
offers this book, neatly bound in two vol- 
umes. It is stated that the work is a 


*THE CANDIDATE. By Joseph A. Altsheler, 
author of “Guthrie of the Times,” etc. Harper 
& Bros. 

¢IRELAND. The People’s History of Ireland. 
By John F. Finerty. In two volumes. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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account the rights of other men where 
their own personal wishes were concerned, 

The fidelity to fact in the whirlwind 
campaign of Mr. Grayson is rather doubt- 
ful, but intensely interesting and dramatic. 
The story is exciting from start to finish, 
and if the unexceptional rigors of the tour, 
the extraordinary vigor of the candidate 
and the unfailing resources of Harley 
make the tale at times an improbable one, 
it is possibly due to the fact that so few 


of us have been on such a tour. 
R. W. B. 


Brothers* 


HE author has dealt cleverly with a 
difficult theme. There are two 
brothers—one handsome, with a 

brain not quite the calibre expected of him, 
but who rises to all honors; the other, 
plain, direct, a “Jack of all trades, master 
of none,” who fails in much he attempts, 
partly because of an impediment in his 
speech, partly because of that irony of 
fate which denies fame and often bare 
recognition to really brilliant minds. 

This puppet of fate furnishes in his pen 
sermons the open sesame to his more 
favored brother, who declaims them. 
There is, too, a maid, winsome, but “whose 
mind is not so strong as her body,” who 
loves “the Puppet.” She marries, how- 
ever the successful brother, after refusing 
several other men of rank and wealth. It 
is not quite a pleasant story, if one reads 
between the lines. 


B. J. R. 


tory 


“people’s” history of Ireland, from which 
one may assume, we are to infer, that 
the book is intended for popular reading, 
and not for the small circle of critical ex- 
perts of Hibernian history. 

Mr. Finerty is the President of the 
United Irish League of America. This 
fact prepares the reader for the bias which 
is shortly discovered as we glance through 
the pages. The author begins with a de- 
scription of the geographical and physical 
features of the island and gives some ac- 


*BROTHERS. By Horace Vachell. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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count of its characteristics and resources. 
He then takes up the story of Ireland 
from the earliest times, when all things 
are buried in myth and folk lore, and con- 
tinues the narrative down to the accession 
of Edward VII. 

The bulk of Mr. Finerty’s book com- 
prises an account of English maladminis- 
tration in Ireland. Of course this is a 
familiar story, and no one would pretend 
to seriously defend the huge mistakes of 
England in her dealings with the Irish 
people. But the author departs from the 
dignity and restraint of the true historical 
style in maintaining a truculent and denun- 
ciatory spirit when engaged in this por- 
tion of his work. Heaping up epithets 
does not necessarily strengthen an argu- 
ment or fill out a description ; nor does the 
comfortable assumption that our side is 
always right make the other side invariably 
wrong. This spirit may be excusable in a 
political broadside, never in a book ser- 
iously meant to be read as history. 

Mr. Finerty’s volumes will command the 
approbation of those who see Irish affairs 
from his standpoint. For readers who 
wish to study the subject dispassionately, 
the book fails by reason of its one-sided- 
ness and its lack of scholarly investigation. 

A. S. H. 


The Coming of Parliament* 
HIS is the latest volume in the 
“Story of the Nations” series, and 
is written by L. Cecil Jane. It is 


quite profusely accompanied by good illus- 
trations, some of them a little out of the 


The Science 


delivered in America last year, by 
Dr. Karl Lamprecht, Professor of 
History at Leipzig. Originally published 
in German under the title of “Moderne 


: ‘HIS volume consists of five lectures 


Geschichtswissenschaft,” the book has 
been carefully translated into English and 


*THE COMING OF PARLIAMENT. By L. Cecil 
Jane. The Story of the Nations. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

tWuat 1s History? Five Lectures on the 
Modern Science of History. By Karl Lam- 
precht. Translated from the German by E. A. 
Andrews. The Macmillan Company. 
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usual in a book of this type, which illus- 
trations, by the way, seem the chief excel- 
lence of the production, as it is otherwise, 
though clearly and consistently written, 
not at all a departure from the common 
method of treating its subject. A brief 
introduction discusses the value of a 
division into parliamentary periods for 
purposes of study, and outlines the main 
factors of the developments leading one 
period into the next. The main body of 
the book is then treated under eleven 
heads, beginning, not with the Magna 
Charta nor the Baron’s wars, but with the 
accession of Edward III, discussing the 
decline of feudalism and the beginning of 
constitutionalism under the first Lancas- 
trian monarch, the main events under each 
successive dynasty, and the special contri- 
butions of each to the evolution of the 
parliamentary idea. We should consider 
that the book might make excellent sup- 
plementary reading for a simple course 
in English history, containing, as it does, 
a narrative of the most important events 
of that history, whether or not connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the growth of 
a Parliament; and thus not confusing the 
inexperienced student by philosophical or 
political generalizations. The scope of the 
book, chronologically speaking, is within 
the dates of 1350 and 1660, thus closing 
with the Restoration, and leaving untouch- 
ed the final clarification of the parliament- 
ary position occurring with the accession 
of William and Mary. The work ends 
with an excellently arranged chronological 


table. H. T. P. 


of History’ 


the heavy German title exchanged for a 
more attractive one. 

Some idea of the nature and scope of 
the contents may be had from the headings 
of the several chapters. They are as fol- 
lows: I, “Historical Development and 
Present Character of the Science of His- 
tory;” II, “The General Course of Ger- 
man History from a Psychological Point 
of View;” III, “The Transition to the 
Psychic Character of the German Present ; 
Universal Mechanism of Psychic Periods 
of Transition ;” IV, “Psychology of the 
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Periods of Culture in General,” and V, 
“Problems of Universal History.” 

Dr. Lamprecht views history from the 
standpoint of psychology. His text is the 
first sentence of the first lecture ; “History 
is primarily a socio-psychological science.” 
What follows may be called a commentary 
on this definition. Starting with an ac- 
count of the various phases of historical 
science, the author attempts to show that 
at the present time, in view of the great 
advance in all departments of research, we 
are in a position to get beneath the mere 
facts of history and seek their hidden 
sources ; to look upon the course of a na- 
tion’s development as successive cultural 
epochs in which the historian sees politics, 
science, art, literature and philosophy ex- 
erting their varied influences upon the 





A Novelist’s 


NYONE interested at all in garden- 
A ing, who reads Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s new book, “A Gardener’s 
Year,” will be thankful that it has been 
written and published, will read and re- 
read it, and will keep it not only as a val- 
uable work of reference, but as a delight- 
fully entertaining diary. For it is the his- 
tory of the author’s gardening experiences 
during an entire year; we exult with him 
over the success of this plant, and worry 
with him over the failures of others; we 
visit gardens, greenhouses and sales with 
him ; in fact, live with him the experiences 
of a most delightful “gardener’s year.” 

Mr. Haggard gives us a complete de- 
scription of his gardens and greenhouses 
at the end of December, acquainting us 
with existing conditions in a frank, some- 
what systematic and yet always entertain- 
ing fashion. 

He then relates the history of the fol- 
lowing year. Month by month we follow 
the work done and are only sorry that the 
year is finished at the end of the next De- 
cember. 

The author has taken a great delight in 
his gardening from two standpoints, first, 


*A GARDENER’S YEAR. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. Illustrated. Longmans. Green & Co. 
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psyche of each age. In order to illus- 
trate the socio-psychological method, the 
author reviews the history of Germany for 
the last two thousand years, and applies 
to its periods of national culture the scien- 
tific interpretation which the modern psy- 
chology offers. 

One thing rescues Dr. Lamprecht’s book 
from adverse criticism, and this may be 
briefly stated in this wise: The author 
recognizes the vast importance in history 
of the play of the ethical spirit, and he 
teaches us, in defiance of the dogmas of 
some historians, that history, rightly un- 
derstood, goes further than the bare fact, 
no matter how valuable that may be, back 
to the idea underlying events and insti- 


tutions. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 





Garden Book’ 


from the point of its artistic merit, for he 
says that the gardener “does something 
to brighten this grey, ungracious world ;” 
secondly, from what might be called a 
commercial point of view—since orchids, 
which are evidently his hobby, are so val- 
uable. From the first viewpoint Mr. Hag- 
gard shows us the value of this bush or 
that vine in landscape gardening, and 
demonstrates the effect of a certain flower 
massed against a certain wall. As an 
orchid fancier, he relates how this hybrid 
is valueless, how that is superbly beautiful, 
giving at the same time numerous sug- 
gestions about caring for these delicate 
plants. 

As a gardener, Mr. Haggard is not an 
amateur, but rather a scientist, for he 
knows the rules that govern fertilizing 
ventilation, etc., and practices them. Did 
he devote his time entirely to garden work, 
we feel that he could know very little more 
about it, and yet his experiences as an 
author have certainly helped him to write a 
most attractive record of his gardens. 
Very often the descriptions of what he has 
been doing are worthy of being considered 
essays, and truly a book of essays could 
scarcely prove more delightful to plant 
and flower lovers, at least. 

C. EpNA BRAMBLE. 
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Latest Studies in Biography 


Chatham* 

ITHIN the limits of this mono- 
graph Mr. Harrison has, with 
consummate ability, told the 

story of one of the greatest of English 
statesmen. To place the name of Chatham 
among the four creative statesmen of Eng- 
land since the Norman Conquest—as Mr. 
Harrison has done—is simply to state a 
fact which every student of history will 
admit. Lord Chatham profoundly influ- 
enced his own time, and so far as individ- 
ual strength and genius can control the 
stream of history, it may be asserted that 
he guided the current of affairs with re- 
sults which are felt to-day. 

Few will think the forcible summary of 
Chatham’s work, as portrayed by our au- 
thor, in any wise over-stated. “Chatham,” 
says Mr. Harrison, “made the Colonial 
System and was the founder of the Em- 
pire. For good and for evil, through hero- 
ism and through spoliation, with all its 
vast and far-reaching consequences, indus- 
trial, economic, social and moral—the 
foundation of the Empire was the work of 
Chatham. He changed the course of Eng- 
land’s history—nay, the course of modern 
history. For a century and a half the de- 
velopment of our country has grown upon 
the imperial lines of Chatham’s ideals ; and 
succeeding statesmen have based the key- 
note of their policy on enlarging the range 
of these ideals, in warding off the dangers 
they involved, in curbing or in stimulat- 
ing the excesses they bred.” 

Mr. Harrison aims at presenting an im- 
partial portrait of his subject. A candid 
reader is obliged to confess that the pic- 
ture is exceedingly lifelike. The author 
is determined to find out the truth and tell 
the world exactly what manner of man the 
great Peer was, noting deficiencies where 
they existed, and outlining the splendid 
work in constructive statesmanship which 
will ever be associated with the name of 
Chatham. 

Altogether, one finds the volume in Mr. 
Harrison’s best vein. It is written in a 
clear, vigorous style, which will attract the 
reader, while the solid information arrayed 


*CHaTtHAM. By Frederic Harrison. The 
Macmillan Company. 


in these pages will make the book val- 
uable to the student of eighteenth century 
England. For many reasons the author’s 
task has been one not lightly to be under- 
taken. To succeed in this is no mean 
achievement, even for one who has in the 
past made some noteworthy contributions 
to historical literature. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Thomas Cranmer* 
RANMER has been described by 
( the first Lord Houghton as “the 
most mysterious personage,” and, 
after Henry VIII, “the most influential 
factor” in the history of the English 
Reformation. The present volume serves 
admirably to clear away some of the mys- 
tery, and to emphasize the prelate’s influ- 
ence in the Anglican apostacy from the 
Church of Rome. Following present 
methods of historical criticism, Professor 
Pollard attempts to recreate the political 
and religious atmosphere of the times. 
“In reality, his,’ referring to Cranmer, 
“was one of the simplest of characters, 
and the ambiguities which obscure his 
career arise not from the complexities of 
his mind, but from the contrasts and con- 
tradictions of the age in which he lived.” 
Professor Pollard becomes his own 
critic in the preface. “Beware of too much 
explaining, lest we end by too much ex- 
cusing.” The author’s comprehensive 
knowledge of his subject has a tendency 
to lead him to the defense of Cranmer. 
But this tendency never goes to the ex- 
treme. It merely awakens a fine sense 
of sympathy for the greatest Biblical 
scholar of the English Reformation, a 
much misjudged churchman, and a fre- 
quently maligned martyr. For example, 
with reference to Cranmer’s written re- 
cantations before his burning at the stake, 
the biographer suggests—he does not as- 
sert—that two things influenced the Arch- 
bishop, first, a sensitive temperament, and, 
second, an intellect broadly perceptive of 
the relativity of truth. 
The author has drawn on vast quanti- 
ties of old records for a faithful reproduc- 
*THoMAS CRANMER. By Albert Frederick 


Pollard. Heroes of the Reformation. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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tion of Cranmer and his environment. He 
is particularly successful in giving a life 
presentation of the close friendship be- 
tween Henry VIII and Cranmer. The 
body of the work contains numerous illus- 
trations, and a Cranmer genealogical table 
closes the volume. As an addition to the 
series of “Heroes of the Reformation” 
this life of the great Archbishop, to whom 
the world is indebted for an example of 
the supreme test of conscience, and to 
whom the English Church owes her excel- 
lent Book of Common Prayer, will be in- 


valuable. 
GEORGE E. Roru. 


A Diary from Dixie* 


HE ever-increasing flood of litera- 
| ture concerning the South during 
the war and the_ reconstruction 
period has grown a bit tiresome. If less 
heavily weighted with details, if condensed 
to half its size, this Diary would have 
greater general interest. 
Mrs. Chesnut shows the spirit which 
dominated the whole war. “Everybody,” 
she says, “who comes here wants an office, 
and the many who of course are disap- 
pointed raise a cry of corruption against 
the few who are successful. I thought 
we had left all that in Washington. No- 
body is willing to be out of sight, and all 
will take office.” 

Through the Diary it is made clear 
that the hysterical element and those who 
trusted to luck were in control. Men like 
Stephens, who had for the future fear 
and not exultation, have only a passing 
notice. Men who saw the only possible 
hope was in making Maryland the battle- 
ground, encompassing Washington and 
sending cotton to England to bank on, had 
no following. With splendid fighting, 
with heroic suffering and untold heroism, 
we are brought face to face with lack of 
secrecy, lack of obedience, and lack of cohe- 
sion, and we see more than ever that slav- 
ery was not so much the question on either 
side as lack of understanding and proper 


adjustment. 
KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 





*A Diary FROM DrxizE. By Mary Boykin 
Chesnut. 
Myrta Lockett Abary. 
ton & Co. 


Edited by Isabella D. Martin and 
Illustrated. D. Apple- 
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Thomas H. Benton* 


T is not without reason that Mr. Rogers 
laments the obscurity of Benton. The 
American public has perhaps forgot- 

ten the great Senator from the West, but 
the student of our history from 1820 to 
about 1858 will become familiar with his 
words and his deeds. It will be recalled 
that President Roosevelt once wrote a life 
of Benton and covered the same ground 
which Mr. Rogers has chosen. Perhaps 
some of us think that Mr. Roosevelt never 
did anything better than his study of Ben- 
ton. Tothe biographer the subject is par- 
ticularly attractive. The strong individ- 
uality of the Missouri Senator naturally 
appealed to Mr. Roosevelt, whose indi- 
viduality is not less striking. But, con- 
sidering the important services of Benton 
to the Union, one cannot but join in Mr. 
Rogers’s regret that his fame is now con- 
fined to those who dip into the ante-bellum 
period of our history. 

Mr. Rogers follows the career of Ben- 
ton through its long course, dwelling at 
some length upon the more important 
chapters in a life full of incident. 

Benton was not a brilliant man, nor is 
his character marked by the charm which 
some great men possess ; but his intellect 
was strong, and his wide reading gave 
him a grasp of politics which long experi- 
ence ripened into wisdom. 

The present biographer has gone deeply 
into the literature of his subject. He has 
mastered the stores of material and has ar- 
ranged his matter admirably. The book 
contains, besides its strictly biographical 
features, a good resume of our national 
history from the date of the Missouri Com- 
promise to the death of Benton. Mr. Rog- 
ers possesses a good command of terse, 
idiomatic English; his narrative is well 
sustained, and his discussions of points in 
our political history show the grasp and 
information of a competent investigator. 
A. S. H. 


*THomas H. Benton. By Joseph M. Rogers. 
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New Books on Music 


The Art of the Musician* 


OST readers anxious to know 
M something more of music will find 

much that is worth while in “The 
Art of the Musician,” by Henry G. Han- 
chett. The book points out many of the 
working means of the good composers. If 
we have a fault to find, it is that Mr. Han- 
chett has not touched on the art of the 
musician. He has merely pointed out 
some phases of form found in great speci- 
mens of the composer’s medium. 

If it be rehearsed of a beautiful bit of 
furniture that one species of detail, and 
one only, let us say, one whose basis is the 
leaf, is carried out all through the exquisite 
bit, that is one thing. Infinitely more is 
done when the reason why is given for 
such unity being superior to a conglomera- 
tion of claw, leaf, straight, curved, round 
and oblong lines in the one chair or sofa. 
It is this latter sort of instruction, and the 
latter only, which indefatigable America 
needs, and it needs this badly. Of all man- 
ner of technique we have had_ enough. 
Seeing this, it palls on the reader to have 
the title of the book recur so often capi- 
talized throughout the reading matter. 

M. H. ¢ 


The 


Symphony since 
Beethovent 


BOOK on “The Symphony Since 
A Beethoven” by a great living con- 

ductor, Mr. Paul Felix W eingartner. 
Courage, sincerity, cock-sureness, the book 
implies all these. Is this conductor-critic a 
great philosopher? A Scientist he is not. 
Since a science is not a science till it be- 
comes a philosophy, Mr. Weingartner is 
not a great philosopher. 

He who worships Wagner worships 
with him more than all else the emotions 
which were ours when we were still in 
the zoological stage. Passion undressed, 
the love of sex for sex,—an insect has this. 
Jealousy, pleasure, “dionysiac serenity” 


*Tue Art oF THE Musician. By Henry G. 
Hanchett. The’ Macmillan Co. 
7Tue SympHony Since BEETHOVEN. By Paul 


Felix Weingartner. Oliver Dison & Co. 


even, behold a cat purring, what animal 
has not these? Loftiness of feeling coupled 
with sanity, and an extraordinary power 
for putting two and two together, these no 
animal has. Brahms has. In these days 
to utter safely one must be a scientist and 
a philosopher. 

As to the mannerisms of composers, let 
us refer to Dr. Cowen: Mendelssohn pos- 
sessed a mannerism more insistent than 
that of any composer ; Gounod in the mat- 
ter of mannerisms comes a close second ; 
Mozart was not free from them, neither 
was Handel. Beethoven and Bach, in this, 
as to all weaknesses, may be excepted. 


H. G. 


An American Girl in§ Munich* 


66 N American Girl in Munich” 
records a few musical and a 


great many general impressions 
of a music student abroad. A Bostonese 
accompanied by her mother goes to 
Munich to study, not the piano,—praised 
be the novelty, but musical composition. 
The book is made up of a series of letters 
written home to a woman “who under- 
stands,”"—a_ subtle attribute -unnecessary 
to a correct perception of its contents. 

The author is a dear little chatterbox, or, 
rather, it is the chatter which is such, ink- 
lings there being that the bird is subtler 
than its twitter. With protected wings it 
has skimmed close to the surface of a 
strange country, seeing the dabs of color 
on top, perceiving no further. 

The book makes a charming gift for a 
girl contemplating a year abroad; it is im 
no sense a volume of reference for a 
mother whose daughter is about to leave 
her on a similar peregrination. Such a 
mother would have to read elsewhere that 
the only danger run by a not witless and 
well brought. up daughter is from the 
American girl previously transplanted, 
whose home outlook has beconie' distorted 
by the foreign manner of viewing unessen- 
tial and innocent phases’ of boy and girl 
intercourse. 


M, HG. 
*An AMERICAN GIRL IN Steseaery + By Mabel 


W. Daniels. Little, Brown & Coz 














































Three Volum 


On Life’s Threshold* 

ASTOR WAGNER’S talks to 

young people on the subjects of 

character and conduct have his 
usual vigor and persuasiveness. Is it one 
of the attributes of the French preacher 
that he can instil the desire to follow 
his teachings into the hearts of his hear- 
ers and readers. He pictures the good 
in an attractive manner and leaves no op- 
portunity for the excuse “I cannot.” In 
everything he is helpful, and his newest 
volume, which, by the way, has in it les- 
sons that the older people can just as well 
take to heart, is replete with practical sug- 
gestions for the self-development of char- 
acter and the determination of right lines 
of conduct. 

If one can but fix the ideal and then 
never lose sight of it, the struggle. to at- 
tain is rendered far easier. The little 
things are the things that count, and yet 
it is the little things to which we give the 
least attention. Pastor Wagner’s theories 
are not new, but he speaks with a convic- 
tion that carries weight, and he has the 
faculty of making the difficult things ap- 
pear pleasant. 

“Let us not be clouded souls, enveloped 
in the cold vapors of egotism, but sunshiny 
souls, to whom men will come to warm 
themselves.” 


The Home+ 
M* SANGSTER always writes 


with sweetness and with apprecia- 

tion for the best that is in human 
nature. A  home-builder herself, she 
knows the value of fireside intercourse ; 
she sees the greatest possibilities in the 
every-day home relations. 

To recognize the home as the founda- 
tion-stone of national life—this is the idea 
of Pastor Wagner, of Mrs. Gilman, of 
Mrs. Sangster. But Pastor Wagner has 
never gotten to the heart of the institution 
as has Mrs. Sangster; his is the more 
masculine view; hers is the feminine per- 

*On Lire’s THRESHOLD. By Charles Wag: 
ner. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


+Tue LittLe Kincpom or Home. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. Fox, Duffield & Co. 








of Advice 


ception which can ring out all the essences 
of sweetness and blessing that home-life 
affords. 

“The Little Kingdom of Home” is a 
mosaic made up of precious bits of advice, 
suggestion and experience, all proffered 
in that charming manner which to Mrs, 
Sangster is the natural manner, and there- 
fore the more appreciable. In make-up 
the book is as beautiful as in substance. 


es 





The Freedom of Life* 
M“a CALL’S first book, “Power 


Through Repose,” was widely 
read, served its purpose, and 
wrought its end by being of real aid and 
comfort to thousands of women in the 
throes of “nerves.’”’ Miss Call is not a 
Christian Scientist. She does not say as 
they do, “you have no pain.” She says in- 
stead “you have pain, but the pain can be 
lessened, and often conquered.” She ad- 
vocates, in other words, the doctrine of 
“mind over matter.” In her present work 
she embraces 14 subjects: 
I: The Freedom of Life. 
II: How to Sleep Restfully. 

III: Resistance. 

IV: Hurry, Worry and Irritability. 

V: Nervous Fears. 

VI: Self Consciousness. 

VII: The Circumstances of Life. 
VIIL: Other People. 

IX: Human Sympathy. 

X: Personal Independence. 

XI: Self Control. 

XII: The Religion of It. 

XIII: About Christmas. 

XIV: To Mothers. 

In her “Nervous Fears” she takes the 
stand that even hereditary insanity can be 
avoided, suggesting that the “nervous 
fear” of it often induces the affliction, 
where a “willingness to be insane” keeps 
one sane. Her arguments are a bit com- 
plex, and not always entirely comprehensi- 
ble even to a mind not assailed by “nerv- 
ous fears” of becoming deranged. Her 
principles are good, but to the average 


*THE FREEDOM OF LiFe. By Annie Payson 
Call. Little, Brown & Co. 
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mortal it would be difficult to follow her 
maxim to “work lazily,” to “hurry with our 
muscles and not with our nerves” if we 
must hurry. 

Miss Call says “If we are fully willing 
to be disturbed, we cease to be troubled by 
the disturbance. .’ This is very 
true, but Miss Call’s interpretation and 
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meaning, is somewhat at variance with that 
of the normal person to whom “willingness 
to be disturbed” would mean a diversion 
from a distasteful task from which one 
was “willing to be disturbed,” even though 
the shadow of its necessary completion 
loomed largely before one. 


B. J. R. 


Temple Topographies 


WO dainty little volumes, bubbling 

over with a lover’s delight in the 

picturesque persistence of the good, 
old English hamlets of middle England, 
come to us as additional numbers in the 
“Temple Topographies.” ‘“Evesham’’* is 
written from the standpoint of the his- 
torian and antiquarian, ‘“Broadway’} 
from that of the poet charmed with rustic 
simplicity. The latter affords the more 
pleasurable reading. 

Both Evesham and Broadway still pos- 
sess the primitive atmosphere. and, apart 
from “main-traveled roads,” they still 
breathe the spiritual influence of Alfred’s 
time, of Chaucer's, and of Shakespeare’s. 
Both have an added historical interest 
owing to the visit, in Revolutionary times, 
of King Charles. But the former has 

*EvesHaAM. By Edmund H. New. E. P. 
Dutton Co. 


+BROADWAY. 
Dutton Co. 


By Algernon Gissing. E. 


been raised to immortal memory because 
of Simon de Montfort’s cruel fall before 
his royal foe in 1265. The latter rejoices 
in the “tumultous privacy” of comfortable 
isolation bestowed by a long history of 
unbroken peace. 

The Cotswold Hills, the sequestered 
abbeys, the village houses, and the quaint, 
old roads, edged with dog roses, clematis 
and emigrant trees, receive a proportion- 
ate share of attention. Mr. Gissing adds 
much poetry to topography in the charm 
of his reminiscent mood. The page is fra- 
grant with the breath of Summer flowers, 
and suggestive of the songs of rural war- 
blers. These graceful touches of the 
writer, with the excellent illustrations by 
Mr. New give life to the old refrain, 


Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way 
And merrily hent the stile—a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile—a. 


2: & 


The New Leaf 


N its jacket of brown the tiny bud sleeps, 
] While over its head the Winter’s blast sweeps, 
But snugly the firm coat the little bud keeps 
Till the Spring sun comes piercing the sky’s grey deeps. 


Then slowly, scarce gladly, the bud awakes, 
And slowly from off it the brown coat it shakes, 
While of the sweet air a long breath it takes, 
And with a bright dewdrop its thirst it slakes. 


And lo! under the sheath of dowdy brown 

Is a shapely leaf in resplendent gown ; 

Green, sparkling with drops of new, sweet rain, 
A dainty page for the fair Spring’s train. 


N. K, B. 
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Lesson XX. 
English Literature 


Dryden—Congreve—Addison—St ele. 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. The Preparatory period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 


Age and the Renaissance. After these followed a study of Pre-Shakespearean 


drama and a lesson on Shakespeare. 


Post-Shakespearean drama _ followed 


this, after which Sir Francis Bacon and the Puritan Age, with Bunyan and Mil- 
ton were considéred. The present lesson takes up the Restoration Period and 


the Reign of Queen Anne. 


Books for supplementary reading and reierence include “Encyclopedia of 
Poetry (McKay); Taine’s “English Literature’ (McKay); The Century Dic- 


tionary. 


With the Restoration in England the 
national life took on.an entirely new 
aspect. The supremacy of the Puritan 
had imposed restraint and suppressed the 
expression of joy and merriment. Gravity 
sat upon the public countenance, placed 
there by the iron domination of the Crom- 
wellian contempt for smiles. — Silence 
reigned in the streets, if there were grum- 
bles they were uttered secretly; beyond 
the privacy of the home, the austerity of 
the ruling faction was observed and imi- 
tated in so far as was possible. 

The intensity of the reaction may be 
imagined. With a great sweep the pen- 
dulum swung out in the opposite direc- 












tion, and the England of Charles was like 
a child, who, having been held in long 
confinement, is suddenly released and runs 
into the great out-of-doors to find the sun 
brightly shining and the world all ready 
at its feet for vanquishing. ‘There was no 
more a Puritan Sabbath, with quietude 
and solemnity. The May-pole was drag- 


‘ged from its languishment and set up on 


the green country-side, with brightly col- 
ored ribbons flying and laughing faces, 
dancing forms and singing voices to do it 
honor in the holiday. The theatres were 
opened, and thither the throngs wended 
their way, nor was any care taken as to 
the nature of the performance; there had 
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been enough of enforced morality, license 
was now to have its day. 

A new literary regime came into being. 
In political Europe, Louis XIV had made 
France supreme and her literary tastes and 
methods had presently become a power 
throughout the continent. To France all 
were looking for literary inspiration, or, 
lacking that, for literary direction; Italy’s 
reign in letters was fast on the decline. 
In his court “Le Grand Monarque”’ had 
gathered about him such men as Fenelon, 
Corneille, Racine and Moliere. 

Charles II had passed the period of his 
exile in France, and he brought back with 
him French fashions, French tastes and 
French adherents. Thus was French lit- 
erature made popular in the English court 
also, and from the court English writers 
naturally took their cue. Moreover, the 
time was ripe for the appearance of just 
that sort of writing which the French were 
persuading. Boileau, with his “Art of 
Poetry,” was the fountainhead of French 
literary wisdom, and Boileau advocated 
thongs for the imagination, loving care 
and tender nourishment for the details of 
workmanship. ‘To polish, to refine, to en- 
dow with elegance of form, these were to 
be the maxims and where no genius re- 
sides, where no overflowing torrent of 
thought and fancy compels spontaneous 
expression, rhetorical fineness proffers a 
golden shield behind which to hide. For 
the creative impulse of the Renaissance 
was waning and men were eager to dis- 
cover an excuse for artificiality. 

Jobn Dryden, 1631-1700 

The chief exponent and leader of the 
new school of English literature was John 
Dryden, of whom Professor Saintsbury 
says “he was, without exception, the 
greatest craftsman in English letters.”’ 

Dryden was born at the vicarage of 
Aldwinkle, All Saints, Northamptonshire, 
England, in August of 1631. After pass 
ing through the lower schools he attended 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
graduated from there in 1650. 

In 1663 he married into the family of 
Sir Robert Howard, and _ transferred 
simultaneously his allegiance from the 
Parliamentary to the Royalist Party. His 
literary work had been up until this time 
mostly dramatic, engaged in, however, for 
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reasons chiefly mercenary. But he had 
written, also, not a little good poetry— 
verses that showed the mastery of splen- 
did poetic form, and in 1670 he was ap- 
pointed poet laureate and historiographer 
royal. A quarrel with Lord Rochester in 
1679 resulted in Dryden’s public humilia- 
tion and called forth that famous series of 
satires, beginning with “Absalom and 
Achitophel.” 

With the accession of James II to the 
throne, Dryden turned Roman Catholic, 
but his refusal, later on, to take the oath, 
at the time of King William’s coming, led 
to loss of favor and he had to turn to 
play-writing once again. He died, after 
a severe attack of gout, in 1700. 

Dryden stands for all the predominant 
characteristics of the age in which he 
lived. In spirit, that age was prose and 
scientific—logical, argumentative. And 
in spirit, Dryden also belonged to the 
prose department of literature, for though 
his verse displays so singular an elegance 
of finish, though he endows it with so irre- 
proachable a style, it is not the verse of 
fancy, of imagination or of passion. It 
was used by its author as another man 
would have employed prose—for argu- 
ment, for criticism, for satire. It served 
his purpose in religious and political con- 
troversy ; where to the poetic genius, such 
as Shakespeare and Milton, poetry was 
an overmastering passion, to Dryden it 
was but a weapon which he might wield 
in conflict with the enemy. Yet his prose 
criticisms are no less masterly, and in the 
many prefaces and introductions which 
he was so fond of prefixing to his plays 
and poems, as well as in his “Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry,” we find some of the 
best of English literary criticism. 

llow effectively he could reason in 
verse is shown in “Religio Laici,” a de- 
fense of the Church of England, and “The 
Hind and the Panther,” an argument in 
favor of Roman Catholicism, written after 
his change of faith. 

Mr. Johnson writes in his “Lives of the 
Poets,” 

Dryden may be properly considered as the 
father of English criticism, as the writer who 


first taught us to determine upon principles the 
merit of composition. 


And Sir Walter Scott in his “Life of 
Dryden” says, 
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The satirical powers of Dryden were of the 
highest order. He draws his arrow to the 
head, and dismisses it straight upon his object 
of aim. In this walk he wrought almost as 
great a reformation as upon versification in 
general. 

Dryden was repeatedly coarse, but here 
again it was the influence of the age upon 
the man; the times were fraught with 
coarseness, and Dryden reflected the fea- 
tures of his day with fidelity, barring 


neither good nor bad. 


Selections 
ADVICE TO POETs. 
By John Dryden. 


This sums up in effect, Dryden’s literary 
creed; it also shows in what way he was wont 
to use the poetic form. 

Observe the language well in all you write, 

And swerve not from it in your loftiest flight. 

The smoothest verse and the exactest sense 

Displease us, if ill English give offence; 

A barbarous phrase no reader can approve; 

Nor bombast, noice, or affectation love. 

In short, without pure language, what you 
write . 

Can never yield us profit nor delight. 

Take time for thinking; never work in haste; 

And value not yourself for writing fast. 

A rapid poem, with such fury writ, 

Shows want of judgment, not abounding wit. 

More pleased we are to see a river lead 

His gentle streams along a flowery mead, 

Than from high banks to hear loud torrents 
roar, 

With foamy waters on a muddy shore. 

Gently make haste, of labor not afraid: 

A hundred times consider what you've said: 

Polish, repolish, every colour lay, 

And sometimes add, but oftener take away. 

’Tis not enough when swarming faults are 
writ 

That here and there are scattered sparks of wit; 

Each object must be fix’d in the due place, 

And differing parts have corresponding grace: 

Till, by a curious art disposed, we find 

One perfect whole, of all the pieces joined. 

Keep to your subject close in all you say; 

Nor for a sounding sentence ever stray. 

The public censure for your writings fear, 

And to yourself be critic most severe. 

Fantastic wits their darling follies love; 

But find you faithful friends that will approve, 

That on your works may look with careful 
eyes, 

And of your faults be zealous enemies: 

Lay by an author’s pride and vanity, 

And from a friend a flatterer descry, 

Who seems to like; but means not what he 
says: 

Embrace true counsel, but suspect false praise. 

A sycophant will everything admire: 

Each verse, each sentence sets his soul on fire: 

All is divine! there’s not a word amiss! 


News 


He shakes with joy, and weeps with tender- 
ness, 

He overpowers you with his mighty praise. 

Truth never moves in those impetuous ways: 

A faithful friend is careful of your fame, 

And freely will your heedless errors blame; 

He cannot pardon a neglected line; 

But verse to rule and order will confine. 

Reprove of words the too affected sound; 

Here the sense flags, and your expression’s 
round, 

Your fancy tires, and your discourse grows 
vain, 

Your terms improper, make them just and 
plain. 

Thus ’tis a faithful friend will freedom use; 

But authors, partial to their darling muse, 

Think to protect it they have just pretence, 

And at your friendly counsel take offence. 

Said you of this that the expression’s flat? 

Your servant, sir, you must excuse me that, 

He answers you. This word has here no grace, 

Pray leave it out: That sir’s the properest 
place. 

This turn I like not; ’Tis approved by all. 

Thus, resolute not from one fault to fall, 

If there’s a syllable of which you doubt, 

‘Tis a sure reason not to blot it out, 

Yet still he says you may his faults confute, 

And over him your power is absolute: 

But of his feign’d humility take heed; 

’Tis a bait laid to make you hear him read. 

And when he leaves you happy in his muse, 

Restless he runs some other to abuse, 

And often finds; for in our scribbling times 

No fool can want a sot to praise his rhymes; 

The flattest work has ever in the court 

Met with some zealous ass for its support: 

And in all times a forward scribbling fop 

Has found some greater fool to cry him up. 


A Sone ror Sr. Crecriia’s Day. 
By John Dryden. 
I 


From harmony, from heav’nly harmony 
This universal frame began: 
When nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And cou’d not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead, 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 
And Music’s power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man. 


II. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell! 
When Jubal struck the corded shell, 
His list’ning brethren stood around, 
And wond’ring, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a God they thought 
There could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
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That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell! 


III. 


The trumpet’s loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 
With shrills notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 
The double double double beat 
Of the thund’ring drum 
Cries, Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat. 
The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whose dirge is whisper’d by the warbling lute. 
¥. 
Sharp violins proclaim, 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 


Depths of pain, and height of passion, 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 


VI. 
But oh! what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach, 
The sacred organ’s praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 


VII. 
Orpheus cou’d lead the savage race; 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre: 
3ut bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n, 
An angel heard and straight appeared, 
Mistaking Earth for Heav’n: 


GRAND CHORUS. 


As from the pow’r of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 
And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the Bless’d above; 
So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky. 


William Congreve, 1670-1729 


Congreve, the friend and in some re- 
spects the protege of Dryden, was born 
at Bardsey, in February of 1670. He was 
educated at Kilkenny and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, after which he went to 
London. 

His first literary venture was a novel, 
“Incognita or Love and Duty Reconciled,” 
and was issued in 1691; in 1693, with the 
aid of Dryden, his first play, “The Old 
Bachelor,” was published and met with 
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immediate success. “The Double Dealer” 
followed this, but was too poignantly sat- 
irical to be thoroughly appreciated. 

“Love for Love,” considered the finest 
prose comedy in English, appeared in 
1695, and in 1697 Congreve’s only tragedy, 
“The Mourning Bride,” was brought out. 
He wrote his last play, “The Way of the 
World,” in 1700, but though of excellent 
workmanship, it lacked the humorous im- 
pulse usually so dominant in his work, and 
was received with coolness. He lived 
until January, 1729, but he wrote nothing 
more for the stage. 

Macaulay writes of Congreve in his 
“Essays,” 

No writers have injured the Comedy of Eng- 
land so deeply as Congreve and Sheridan. 
Both were men of splendid wit and polished 
taste. Unhappily they made all their characters 
in their own likeness. Their works bear the 
same relation to the legitimate drama which 
a transparency bears to a painting. There are 
no delicate touches, no hues imperceptibly fad- 
ing into each other; the whole is lighted up 
with an universal glare. Outlines and tints 
are forgotten in the common blaze which illum- 
inates all. The flowers and fruits of the intel- 
lect abound; but it is the abundance of a jungle, 
not a garden, unwholesome, bewildering, un- 
profitable from its very plenty, rank from its 
very fragrance. Every fop, every boor, every 
valet, is a man of wit. 


Literature in Queen Anne’s Reign 


It is odd that the three greatest periods 
of English literature should have fallen in 
the reigns of three women. The Eliza- 
bethan Age, the Age of Queen Anne and 
the Victorian Era marked the halcyon 
days of English literary activity—they 
were the periods in which either the art 
of writing reached the highest develop- 
ments or creative energy was at the zenith 
of productiveness. 

The reign of Queen Anne fell during 
years when the French influence in let- 
ters was still uppermost. Notwithstand- 
ing which, during the reign of Anne, Eng- 
lish literature again underwent many 
changes. This was due to numerous 
causes, one of which was the political sit- 
uation of the nation. The Whigs and the 
Tories were in the throes of a very ser- 
ious contention and literary men were 
being engaged by the leaders of both par- 
ties to advance their respective causes with 
their pens. The desire to keep the public 
well-informed led to the establishment of 
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the newspaper; it led also to the better 
monetary state of authors. 

Heretofore, the remunerations of litera- 
ture had been so entirely inadequate that 
most writers, except dramatists, were 
obliged to engage in other pursuits for the 
purpose of acquiring a livelihood, and 
what writing they did was cramped into 
their short hours of leisure. But now men 
began to gain a living by their pens, for 
the reading public had increased to num- 
bers that made publishing a profitable en- 
terprise. 

There was also another development in 
the course of letters that was destined to 
be widespread and lasting in its effects. 
The age of Anne was practical, and the 
minds and hearts of the people were set 
upon everyday affairs. The general dis- 
semination of a larger knowledge tended 
to lessen literary class distinctions. Com- 


mercial conditions were good, and many 
more persons than ever before knew what 
it was to enjoy a certain amount of leisure. 
A new social regime sprang into being; 
coffee-houses were established, where the 
wits and politicians of the day gathered to 


discuss the methods and movements of 
Whigs and Tories and incidentally to com- 
ment upon the various phases and char- 
acteristics of life and literature as these 
presented themselves to their view. Thus 
it came about that more attention was 
given the daily life of ordinary people 
and gradually into the newspapers there 
crept little stories of contemporary cus- 
toms. and manners and brief character 
sketches of various types of humanity 
which the day and country had produced. 
The result was the essay and after that 
the novel. 

The essay had never reached a stage of 
very high development. Bacon had em- 
ployed it as a literary vehicle, and one or 
two others, but it remained for Joseph Ad- 
dison and Sir Richard Steele to realize its 
fullest and best possibilities, and this they 
did in the “Spectator” and “Guardian” 
papers. 

As for the novel, its progenitor was the 
extravagant romance, with its wild imag- 
inative flights. The story of real life; the 
picture of life in the home and in every- 
day circumstances was practically un- 
known. Here again Addison and Steele 
made the innovation, and in the “Sir 


News 


Roger de Coverley” papers we find the 
germ of that novel which in the hands 
of Fielding and Richardson became the 
foundation for the form of writing which 
is to-day the very bulwark of English lit- 
erature. 


Sir Richard Steele, 1671-1729 


Richard Steele, son of an Irish attor- 
ney, was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 
March, 1671. He attended the Charter- 
house School, where he had Addison for 
class-mate, and in 1690 entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, which he left again in 
1694, in order to enlist as a private in the 
army. In 1700 he became Captain Steele, 
and in 1701 his first piece of writing ap- 
peared, his “devotional manual,” as Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn describes “The Christian 
Hero.” After that he wrote comedies, 
among others, “The Funeral” (1701). In 
1700 he was appointed editor of the official 
“Gazette,” and it was in an effort to en- 
liven, this somewhat dry-as-dust paper that 
he began introducing bits of gossip and 
humorous comment upon the manners of 
the social life as he saw it all around him. 
The success of this method of procedure, 
as well as the happy fortune of Defoe’s 
“Review,” led to his establishment, in 
1709, of “The Tatler,” to which Addi- 
son presently became a contributor. 


Joseph Addison, 1672-1719 

Addison was born at Milston, in Wilt- 
shire, England, May 1, 1672. He was the 
son of a clergyman and was educated at 
Amesbury, Salisbury and Lichfield, after 
which he attended the Charterhouse 
School and from there went, like Steele, to 
Oxford. 

In 1699 he received a pension from the 
government, which enabled him to travel, 
presumably to fit himself for diplomatic 
service. He returned to England in 1703, 
having met Boileau and having imbued the 
principal literary teachings of the French 
school. His “Remarks on Several Parts 
of Italy” was published in 1705, and in 
1706 he was made Under Secretary of 
State. 1708 saw him a member of Par- 
liament, and in 1709 he began his papers 
in “The Tatler.”. He was at this time well 
known as a poet, having written. several 
patriotic pieces that met with general 
favor. 
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It was through Addison that “The Tat- 
ler” became, in 1711, “The Spectator,” 
and from 1711 to 1713, when “The Spec- 
tator” was discontinued and “The Guar- 
dian” was begun, he and Steele composed 
the various essays that delighted all Eng- 
lish readers of that day, and have delighted 
all readers of the English-speaking world 
ever since. 

A long and pleasant literary friendship 
was that which united the hearts and in- 
terests of Steele and Addison. Begun in 
boyhood, it continued until the end of 
“The Guardian’s” career, some five years 
before the death of Addison. 


It was in 1713 that the tragedy of 
“Cato,” by Addison, was produced and en- 
joyed a large ovation, and in the same 
year Steele entered Parliament. 


But 1715 found the restless Irishman 
patentee of the Drury Lane Theatre and 
again writing comedies. George I re- 
warded his various services by knighting 
him in the same year, and he produced his 
most successful play, “The Unconscious 
Lovers,” in 1722. Steele survived his 


great colleague ten years, dying at Car- 


marthen in 1729. 


In character there was every possible 
difference between Addison and Steele. 
The first, calm, dignified and prudent, cold, 
most persons would have said, presented a 
very striking contrast to his fiery, gener- 
ous-hearted, impulsive and devil-may-care 
fellow. Yet of the two it was Richard 
Steele who possessed the versatility and 
originality ; in Addison one finds suavity 
and elegance and delicate irony; to Steele 
we look for actual sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of humanity. Nearly everything that 
was done by the two in collaboration took 
its root in some idea of Steele’s, but, on 
the other hand, it was Addison who had 
the skill and exercised the patience neces- 
sary to bring it to perfection. It was 
Steele who introduced Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley ; it was Addison who developed the 
character to a realistic presentment. So, 
in speaking of “The Spectator,” it is only 
too frequently the case that to Addison is 
given overmuch of the credit, and this is 
in no way fair, insomuch as Steele wrote 
many very delightful sketches, which, 
though less noteworthy for their polish 
and refined art, have in them those quali- 
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ties which made their author’s personality 
such a lovable one. 

Mr. Austin Dobson says in his “Life of 
Richard Steele: 


There have been wiser, stronger, greater 
men. But many a strong man would have been 
stronger for a touch of Steele’s indulgent sym- 
pathy; many a great man has wanted. his gen- 
uine largeness of heart; many a wise man might 
learn something from his deep and wide hu- 
manity. His virtues redeemed his frailities. 
He was thoroughly amiable, kindly and gener- 
ous. 

Selections 


Cato’s SOLILOQguyY. 


From “Cato” by Joseph Addison. 


It must be so—Plato, thou reason’st well— 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond de- 
sire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward hor- 
ror 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the Soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

’Tis the Divinity, that stirs within us; 

’Tis Heav’n itself, that points out a hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! thou peaceful, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must 
we pass! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before 
me; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works,) he must delight in vir- 
tue. 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when or where?—This world was made for 
Caesar. 

I’m weary of conjectures—this must end them. 

Thus am I doubly arm’d—My death and life, 

My bane and antidote are both before me. 

This in a moment brings me to an end; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The Soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point; 

The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. 


GENIUS’s. 
By Joseph Addison. 

From “The Spectator.” (Original text). 

There is no Character more frequently given 
to a Writer than that of being called a Genius. 
I have heard many a little Sonneteer called a 
fine Genius. There is not an heroic Scribler in 
the Nation, that has not his Admirers who 
think him a great Genius; and as for your 
Smatterers in Tragedy, there is scarce a man 
among them who is not cried up by one or 
other for a prodigious Genius. 
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My design in this Paper is to consider what 
is properly a great Genius; and to throw some 
thoughts together on so uncommon a subject. 

Among great Genius’s those few draw the 
Admiration of all the World upon them, and 
stand up as the prodigies of Mankind, who by 
the meer Strength of natural Parts, and with- 
out any assistance of Arts or Learning, have 
produced Works that were the Delight of their 
own Times, and the Wonder of Posterity. 
There appears something nobly wild and ex- 
travagant in these great natural Genius’s, that 
is infinitely more beautiful than all the Turn 
and Polishing of what the French call a “Bel 
Esprit,” by which they would express a Genius 
refined by Conversation, Reflection, and the 
Reading of the most polite Authors. 

Many of these great natural Genius’s that 
were never disciplined and broken by Rules of 
Art, are to be found among the Ancients, and 
in particular among those of the more Eastern 
Part of the World; Homer has innumerable 
flights that Virgil was not able to reach, and 
in the Old Testament we find several Passages 
more elevated and sublime than any in Homer. 
At the same time that we allow a greater and 
more daring Genius to the Ancients, we must 
own that the greatest of them very much failed 
in, or, if you will, that they were very much 
above the Nicety and Correctness of the Mod- 
erns. In their Similitudes and Illusions, pro- 
vided that there was a Likeness, they did not 
much trouble themselves about the Decency 
of the Comparison: Thus Solomon resembles 
the Nose of his Beloved to the Tower of Lib- 
anon which looketh toward Damascus. It 
would be endless to make collections of this 
Nature; Homer illustrates one of his Heroes 
encompassed with the Enemy by an Ass in a 
Field of Corn that has his sides belabored by 
all the Boys of the Village without stirring a 
foot for it. This particular failure in the An- 
cients opens a large field of raillery to the little 
Wits, who can laugh at an Indecency but not 
relish the Sublime in these sorts of Writings. 

* * * * 


Pindar was a great Genius of the first Class, 
who was hurried on by a natural Fire and Im- 
petuosity to vast Conceptions of things and 
noble Sallies of Imagination. At the same 
time, can anything be more ridiculous than for 
Men of a sober and moderate Fancy to imitate 
this Poet’s way of Writing in those monstrous 
Compositions which go among us under the 
name of Pindaricks? * * * A modern Pin- 
darick Writer, compared with Pindar, is like 
a Sister among the Camisars* compared with 
Virgil’s Sibyl: There is the Distortion, Grim- 
ace, and outward Figure, but nothing of that 
divine Impulse which raises the Mind above 
itself and makes the sounds more than human. 

There is another kind of great Genius’s which 
I shall place in a second Class, not as I think 
them inferior to the first, but only for Distinc- 
tion’s sake, as they are of a different kind. This 


*French Prophets who worked miracles with 
distortions of body, ete. 
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second Class of great Genius’s are those that 
have formed themselves by Rules, and sub- 
mitted the greatness of their natural Talents 
to the Corrections and Restraints of Art. Such 
among the Greeks were Plato and Aristotle; 
among the Romans, Virgil and Tully; among 
the English, Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The Genius in both these Classes of Authors 
may be equally great, but shews itself after 
a different Manner. In the first it is like a 
rich soil in a happy Climate, that produces a 
whole Wilderness of noble Plants rising in a 
thousand beautiful Landskips, without any cer- 
tain Order or Regularity. In the other it is 
the same rich Soil, in the same happy Climate, 
that has been laid out in Walks and Parterres, 
and cut into Shape and Beauty by the Skill of 
the Gardener. 

The great danger in these latter kind of 
Genius’s, is lest they cramp their own Abilities 
too much by Imitation, and form themselves 
altogether upon Models, without giving full 
play to their own natural Parts. An Imitation 
of the best Authors is not to compare with 
a good Original; and I believe we may ob- 
serve that very few Writers make an extraor- 
dinary Figure in the World, who have not 
something in their Way of thinking or express- 
ing themselves that is peculiar to them, and 
entirely their own. 


Srr Rocer 1n Love. 
By Richard Steele. 


From the “Sir Roger de Coverley” papers. 
The Riverside Edition. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


In my first description of the company in 
which I pass most of my time it may be re- 
membered that I mentioned a great affliction 
which my friend Sir Roger had met with in his 
youth: which was no less than a disappointment 
in love. It happened this evening that we fell 
into a very pleasing walk at a distance from his 
house: as soon as we came into it, “It is,”’ quoth 
the good old man, looking round him with a 
smile, “very hard that any part of my land 
should be settled upon one who has used me 
so ill as the perverse Widow did; and yet I am 
sure I could not see a sprig of any bough of 
this whole walk of trees, but I should reflect 
upon her and her severity. She has certainly 
the finest hand of any woman in the world. 
You are to know this was the place wherein I 
used to muse upon her; and by that custom I 
can never come into it, but the same tender 
sentiments revive in my mind as if I had ac- 
tually walked with that beautiful creature under 
these shades. I have been fool enough to carve 
her name on the bark of several of these trees, 
so unhappy is the condition of men in love to 
attempt the removing of their passion by the 
methods which serve only to imprint it the 
deeper. She has certainly the finest hand of 
any woman in the world.” 

“You must understand, sir, that this per- 
verse woman is one of those unaccountable 
creatures, that secretly rejoice in the admira- 
tion of men, but indulge themselves in no iur- 
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ther consequences. Hence it is that she has 
ever had a train of admirers, and she removes 
from her slaves in town to those in the coun- 
try, according to the seasons of the year. She 
is a reading lady, and far gone in the pleas- 
ures of friendship: she is always accompanied 
by a confidante, who is witness to her daily 
protestations against our sex, and consequently 
a bar to her first steps towards love, upon the 
strength of her own mixims and declarations.” 

“The particular skill of this lady has ever 
been to inflame your wishes, and yet command 
respect. To make her mistress of this art, she 
has a greater share of knowledge, wit, and 
good sense than is usual even among men of 
merit.” 

(Sir Roger having heard that the widow does 
not despise him goes to court her,) 

“When I came to her house, I was admitted 
to her presence with great civility; at the same 
time she placed herself to be first seen by me 
in such an attitude, as I think you would call 
the posture of a picture, that she discovered 
new charms, and I at last came towards her 
with such an awe as made me speechless. This 
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she no sooner observed but she made her ad- 
vantage of it, and began a discourse to me 
concerning love and honor, as they both are 
followed by pretenders, and the real votaries to 
them. When she had discussed these points in 
a discourse, which I verily believe was as 
learned as the best philosopher in Europe could 
possibly make, she asked me whether she was 
so happy as to fall in with my sentiments on 
these important particulars. Her confidante 
sat by her, and upon my being in the last con- 
fusion and silence, this malicious aid turns to 
her and says, ‘I am very glad to observe Sir 
Roger pauses upon this subject, and seems re- 
solved to deliver all his sentiments upon the 
matter when he chooses to speak.’ They both 
kept their countenances, and after I had sat half 
an hour meditating how to behave before such 
profound casuists, I rose up and took my leave. 
Chance has since that time thrown me very 
often in her way, and she as often has directed 
a discourse to me which I do not understand. 
This barbarity has kept me ever at a distance 
from the most beautiful object my eyes ever 
beheld.” 


German Literature 


Lesson IV 


Period ITI 


Heinrich Heine 


German Literature began with the February, 1905, number of Book NEws 
and took up the Preparatory period and the great epic, the “Nibelungen Lied.” 
A study of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller, Jean Paul Richter, Novalis and the 
Brothers Grimm followed and the present lesson takes up Heinrich Heine. Ref- 
erence works include the Century Dictionary, The Literature of All Nations 
and “Essays in Criticism,” by Matthew Arnold. 


Heinrich Heine, 1797-1856 

The greatest figure in German litera- 
ture, after Goethe, is Heinrich Heine. 
Heine was born a Jew—that explains 
much—particularly does it explain the lack 
of harmony that existed between his ideas 
and the ideas that were essentially Ger- 
man. 

Napoleon had been the friend of the 
Jew; the French Revolution had promul- 
gated notions of liberation that found in 
Heine a staunch adherent. He set out to 
be “a soldier in the war of liberation of 
humanity” and the pity of it was that he 
was a man ahead of the age in his own 
country. 

Heinrich Heine was born of Hebrew 
parentage, at Dusseldorf, Prussia, on De- 
cember 13, 1797. He was destined to a 
business career, but, this proving contrary 
to his every taste, he studied jurispru- 


In 1825 he became Christian and 
in 1831 he left Germany to pass the rest 
of his days in France. 

Youthful dissipation and general ten- 


dence. 


dencies toward excess undermined his 
health, and in 1847 he had a_ paralytic 
stroke, which developed an incurable dis- 
ease, a softening of the spinal marrow. 
It was eight years before he died, but in 
all that time lying on a rude cot in an 
attic in Paris, tended by the faithful Ma- 
tilde whom he only made his wife in name 
after she had been such in effect for years ; 
with the sight of one eye gone and the 
other fast departing, truly a pitiable ob- 
ject, in which, however, burned the un- 
quenchable fire of a very real genius, 
Heine laughed and wrote to the end, and 
gave full play to his scintillating wit, yet 
through it all he was suffering as few men 
suffer, in agony of body. 
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Matthew Arnold’ explains _lucidly 
Heine’s position—the incompatibility of 
his ideas with those of Germany. Yet 
this very mixture of German culture and 
conservatism with French progressiveness 
and modernism, made Heine only the 
greater, and, though to him his purpose 
in life came to failure, his spirit remained 
to work with increasing and widening in- 
fluence. 

The man, as a man and as a writer, was 
all contradiction. As he himself says, he 
struck the death-blow of the Romantic 
School in Germany, yet every now and 
then he indulged in the extravagant, wildly 
imaginative form of writing for which that 
school was noted. It was all in the mood, 
and no man’s mood changed more fre- 
quently. Susceptible to the last degree 
to the power of beauty, he went into the 
Louvre one day and wept long and heart- 
brokenly simply because he had come sud- 
denly upon the Venus de Milo and the 
wonder of the creation overcame him. 

The great works of Heine are the 
“Reisebilder” (Pictures of Travel), 1826- 
1831; “Gedichte,” 1822; “New Poems,” 
1851, and a number 
prose works, criticism, political 
and the “Con- 


1844; “Romanzero,” 


of other 
and historical papers, etc., 
fessions.” 

In “Essays in Criticism,” 
nold says, 


Heine’s literary good fortune was superior 
to that of Byron and Shelley. His theatre of 
operations was Germany, whose Philistinism 
does not consist in her want of ideas, or in her 
inaccessibility to ideas, for she teems with them 
and loves them, but, in her feeble and hesitating 
application of modern ideas to life, Heine’s in- 
tense modernism, his absolute freedom, his ut- 
ter rejection of stock classicism and stock ro- 
manticism, his bringing all things under the 
point of view of the Nineteenth Century, were 
understood and laid to heart by Germany, 
through virtue of her immense tolerant intel- 
lectualism, much as there was in all Heine said 
to affront and wound Germany. The wit and 
ardent modern spirit of France Heine joined to 
the culture, the sentiment, the thought of Ger- 
many. This is what makes him so remark- 
able; his wonderful clearness, lightness, and 
freedom, united with such power of feeling, and 
width of range. 


Matthew Ar- 


And in the same essay we find 

And Heine’s verse—his Lieder? * * * 
The magic of Heine’s poetical form is incom- 
parable; he chiefly uses a form of old German 
popular poetry, a ballad form which has more 
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rapidity and grace than any ballad-form of ours; 
he employs this form with the most exquisite 
lightness and ease, and yet it has at the same 
time the inborn fulness, pathos, and old-world 
charm of all true forms of poetry. Thus in 
Heine’s poetry, too, one perpetually blends the 
impression of French modernism and clear- 
ness, with that of German sentiment and ful- 
ness; and to give this blended impression of 
French modernism and clearness, with that of 
German sentiment and fulness, is Heine’s 
greatest characteristic. To feel it one must 
read him; he gives it in his form as well as in 
his contents. 


Selections 


THe LORELEI. 
By Heinrich Heine. 


I know not whence it rises, 
This thought so full of woe, 

But a tale of times departed 
Haunts me, and will not go. 


The air is cool, and it darkens, 
And calmly flows the Rhine; 
The mountain-peaks are sparkling 

In the sunny evening-shine. 


And yonder sits a maiden, 
The fairest of the fair; 

With gold in her garment glittering 
And she combs her golden hair. 


With a golden comb she combs it; 
And a wild song singeth she, 

That meits the heart with a wondrous 
And powerful melody. 


The boatman feels his bosom 
With a nameless longing move; 
He sees not the gulfs before him, 

His gaze is fixed above, 


Till over the boat and the boatman 
The Rhine’s deep waters run: 

And this, with her magic singing, 
The Lorelei has done. 


From the “Reisebilder.” 


But a day will come when the fire in my veins 
will be quenched, when winter will dwell in my 
heart, when his snow-flakes will whiten my 
locks, and his mists will dim my eyes. Then 
my friends will lie in their lonely graves, and I 
alone shall remain like a solitary stalk forgot- 
ten by the reaper. A new race will have sprung 
up with new desires and new ideas; full of 
wonder I shall hear new names and listen to 
new songs, for the old names will be forgotten, 
and I myself forgotten, perhaps still honored 
by a few, scorned by many and loved by none! 
And then the rosy-cheeked boys will spring 
around me and place the old harp in my tremb- 
ling hand, and say, laughing, “You have been 
long silent, you greybeard; sing us again songs 
of your youthful dreams.” 

Then I will grasp the harp, and my old joys 
and sorrows will awake, tears will again spring 


By Heine. 
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from my dead eyes; there will be spring again 
in my breast, sweet tones of sorrow will trem- 
ble on the harpstrings, I shall see again the 
blue stream and the marble palaces and the 
lovely faces of women and girls—and I will sing 
a song of the flowers of Brenta. 

It will be my last song; the stars will gaze on 
me as in the nights of my youth, the loving 
moonlight will once more kiss my cheeks, the 
spirit chorus of nightingales long dead will 
sound from afar, my sleep-drunken eyes will 
close, my soul will echo with the notes of my 
harp; I shall smell the flowers of Brenta. 

A tree will shadow my grave, I would gladly 
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have it a palm. but that tree will not grow in 
the north. It will be a linden, and on summer 
evenings lovers will sit there and caress; the 
green-finch, who rocks himself on the branches, 
will be listening silently, and my linden will 
rustle tenderly over the heads of the happy 
ones, who will be so happy that they will have 
no time to read what is written on the white 
tombstone. But when later the lover has lost 
his love, then he will come again to the weli- 
known linden, and sigh, and weep, and gaze 
long and oft upon the stone, and read the in- 
scription—“He loved the flowers of Brenta.” 


History 


Lesson XX 


Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Boox 
NEws and ended with the November, 1904, number. 

Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 1904, 
issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tarquinian 


Rule in Rome; the early Republic and the contest between the Orders. 


The 


present lesson considers the Plebeian struggle for political rights. 
The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen. (Ginn 


& Co.). 


The second year of the Decemvirate ended 
but the commissioners continued to hold their 
positions. This illegal proceeding lasted for 
several months, the Decemvirs acting during 
that time with the utmost tyrany and injustice. 
As a result the Plebeians seceded again and 
the Decemvirs were forced to abdicate. The 
two new consuls were Valerius and Marcus 
Horatius. 

Direct changes made by the codification of 
the laws comprised the breaking up of the 
strict organization of the patrician families 
and the abolishing of their especial privileges. 
Four years after the end of the Decemvirate, 
Gaius Canuleius, the tribune, carried a law 
which gave the Plebeians the right of mar- 
riage with Patricians. This law was the last 
great step in the equalization of civil rights. 
Thereafter Plebeians and Patricians gradually 
merged into one people. 


II. Tue Contest For Poxrricat RicuHts. 


The other great contest between the Orders 
was the contest of the Plebeians for political 
rights. The Plebeians had now secured the 
right of holding property; the right of suffrage 
and finally the right of intermarriage. Their 
next demand was for the right of holding 
magistracies. The struggle for this lasted for 
about eighty years, ending with the Licinian 
laws in 367 B. C. 

The Consular Office carried with it, besides 
military and executive authority, social pre- 
cedent or nobility of rank. This last the 
Patricians refused to grant to the Plebeians. 
But the military and executive privileges they 


could scarcely withhold so a Military Tribunate 
was established by which the office of consul 
was temporarily suspended and the consular 
power was placed in the hands of the military 
tribunes, of which there were six. Before this, 
the consuls had appointed these officers, but 
now the position was made elective, by the 
people. The plan, however, was this, that each 
year it was decided by general vote whether 
consuls or military tribunes were to be elected 
and the balance of power on the side of Pa- 
tricians was so large that in the fifty years dur- 
ing which this arrangement held, the forty- 
fourth year was reached before a Military 
Tribune was elected. 

In 443 B. C. two new magistrates were ap- 
pointed from the Patricians to become Censors. 
The duties of these comprised a listing of the 
entire number of citizens, to form the basis 
for military levy, taxation and voting. The per- 
iod of office was set for five years, but the 
work requiring only a year and a half the office 
was left vacant for the remainder of the time. 

The Quaestorship was also opened to the 
Plebeians and two new ones added as quarter- 
masters in the army. 

Rome was now growing stronger, the nearer 
approach to harmony creating unity and a re- 
newed strength. Presently a few conquests 
were made, the Latin city of Ardea was sub- 
dued and a military colony established; while 
the Afquians and Volscians were overcome by 
Aulus Postumius when Mt. Algidus was re- 
covered. This was the beginning of the ex- 
tension of Roman Territory and the first step 
in the building up of the Empire. 
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Mythology 


Lesson 


IX 


The first lesson in Mythology appeared in the September, 1904, issue of Book 
) y app I 


NEws. 


It took up the legends that concern the beginning of the world and the 


creation of man, ending with the flood and the chaining of Prometheus to Mt. 


Caucasus. 


The lessons following have consisted of stories from Greek Mythology con- 


cerning the gods and their relationship to men, *ebr 
The present lesson consists of the story of Niobe. 


1905) on Norse Mythology. 


The reference volume is “Bulfinch’s Age of Fable.” 


NIOBE. 

The mother of Niobe was a goddess, her 
father was Tantalus and she had for a husband 
the ruler of Thebes. But Niobe was an ex- 
ceedingly proud woman and particularly was 
she proud of her fourteen children, seven girls 
and seven boys. Now in Thebes there was 
held annually a celebration in honor of Latona 
and her offspring, Apollo and Diana. On one 
of these occasions Niobe’s pride rose to the 
point of complaining against the honor thus 
shown Latona, for what were the two children 
of this Greek woman, though favored of Zeus, 
to her fourteen handsome sons and daughters? 
So she went into the midst of the people, who 
were crowned with laurel and making merry 
while the altars were being heaped with all 
manner of offerings and she chided them for 
their feast-making, finally bidding them remove 
their wreaths and gala attire and cease their 
senseless show of homage. 

In looking down from Olympian heights, La- 
tona was a witness of the entire episode and 
when she saw how Niobe forbid the people 


The May 


" HERE are two new serials this 
month, “Outside the Law,” by 
James Barnes, in the “Metropoli- 

tan,” and “Under Rocking Skies,” by L. 

Frank Tooker in the “Century.” In 

‘“Leslie’s,” Anna Katherine Green’s “The 

Woman in the Alcove” is concluded and 

the other serials under way each have 

new installments,—“The Game,” by Jack 

London, and “The Mystics,” by Katherine 

Cecil Thurston, in the “Metropolitan ;” 

“The House of Mirth,” by Edith Wharton 

in “Scribner’s;” and “The Deluge,” by 

David Graham Phillips, in “Ainslee’s.” 

There are three novelettes, “The Turn of 

the Tide,” by Ella Middleton Tybout, in 

“Lippincott’s;” “The  Visionists,” by 

Gelett Burgess in the “Smart Set,” and 

“The Playwright and the Lady,” by Ralph 

Henry Barbour, in “Ainslee’s.” 


with one lesson (February, 


(McKay). 


she made objection to Diana and the shining 
god. Apollo was at once for punishment and 
hovering over the plain before Thebes, whereon 
the sons of Niobe were enjoying their manly 
exercises, he shot one arrow after another until 
not one of the seven remained alive. 

Then was Niobe grief-stricken and her hus- 
band, overcome with sorrow took his own life. 
The unhappy woman went out to where her 
dead children lay and wept over them. Their 
sisters went, too, but the vengeance of the 
gods was not completed. Diana, from the high 
skies, let fly her darts and in a few moments 
the spirits of the seven well-loved daughters 
had followed their brothers’ souls to Hades. 
Then indeed did Niobe, once so proud, despair, 
yet her personal punishment was still to come. 
While she sat there among the bodies of her 
children, ber tears flowing in streams, she was 
turned to stone. So now a rock marks the 
spot and from the rock there bubbles forth a 
tiny riverlet, it is Niobe’s tears and she is still 
weeping for her loved ones. Thus “whom the 
gods hate they destroy.” 


Magazines 


In the field of short stories Captain 
Charles King and Ralph Henry Barbour 
write in “Lippincott’s ;’ Alice Brown, Jus- 
tus Miles Forman and Philip Verrill 
Mighels in “Harper’s;’ Henry O. Row- 
land has a story in “Leslie’s;” stories in 
“The Smart Set” are by James Huneker, 
Grace MacGowan Cooke and Mark Lee 
Luther; in “Ainslee’s” James B. Cabell, 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson and Churchill Wil- 
liams are the contributors, while Herbert 
Quick and Morgan Robertson appear each 
with a tale in the “Cosmopolitan.” 

The season of the year has_ inspired 
some authors, and in “Scribner’s” Frank 
French has another delightful illustrated 
paper on “The Awakening of the Trees ;” 
while “The Marble Mountains,” by Edwin 
Child,” and “Breaking the Trail,” by 
Frank E. Schoonover, in the same maga- 
zine, show the influence of nature life. 
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Numerous good articles on subjects of 
almost every conceivable order of sub- 
jects mark a growing interest in the var- 
ious departments of human enterprise. 
Among the most notable of these are “Our 
New Ambassadors,” by Frederick F. 
Birchall, in “Leslie’s ;’ “A Knight Errant 
of the Intellectual Life” (Thomas David- 
son) by William James, in “McClure’s ;” 
“The Terror of the Sea” (the derelict 
vessel), by John Macaulay Palmer, in the 
same magazine; “Our Diplomacy,” by 
John Bassett Moore; “Huntress Wasps,” 
by Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, and “Mag- 
netic Storms and the Sun,” by E. Walter 
Maunder, all in “Harper’s;” “How the 
Censorship Was Removed from Russian 


Dispatches by the Associated Press,” by 
Melville E. Stone, in the “Century,” and 
an essay of no little charm, “When Poets 
Lived and Loved,” by Anne  Hollings- 
worth Wharton in “Lippincott’s.” 

The more specialized magazines also 
deserve notice. “The Architectural Re- 
view,” replete with papers interesting to 
the collector and student of pottery, decor- 
ation and architecture; “The Printing 
Art,” with its many illustrations of new 
processes; and “Masters in Music,” with 
its interesting study of Brahms. The last 
number of “Masters in Art” come to hand 
takes up “Mantegna.” The reproductions 
in half-tone are excellent. 


Best-Selling Books 


HE Marriage of William Ashe” 
seems to be the book of the 


month. A decided falling away 
in the demand for “The Masquerader” 
marks the ascendant fortunes of Mrs. 
Ward's story. 

“The Return of Sherlock Holmes” con- 
tinues to go in respectable numbers, and 
“The Princess Passes” has started out on 
a career that promises to equal, if not ex- 
cel that of “The Lightning Conductor.” 

Among general works the Landon book 
on Tibet is popular for a work of its size 
and price. Professor Haeckel’s “Wonders 
of Life” and “Riddle of the Universe” are 
the scientific books in favor, and Miss 
Call’s “Freedom of Life” is recalling in 
some measure the success of “Power 
Through Repose.” Oslerism has given 
“The Science of Immortality” a fresh 
start, and the little volume is being gen- 
erally read. 

The new book, however, is surely but 
for a day. Two months ago “Beverly of 
Graustark” headed the race, with a long 
distance between it and the next  best- 
seller. To-day we scarcely hear of “Bev- 
erly.” An English paper recently stated 
that in England and Scotland the book was 
scarcely known, even by name. 

At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 

Fiction: 


The Marriage of William Ashe. I 
Humphry Ward. 


3y Mrs. 


The Princess Passes. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, 

Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. By Elinor 
Glyn. 

The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 

Pam. By Baroness von Hutten. 

The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 

The Clansman. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

The Fugitive Blacksmith. By Charles D. 
Stewart. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Opening of Tibet. By Perceval Landon. 


Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By 
Mary King Wad lington 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 


Fiction: 

The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. By Conan 
Doyle. 


Nancy Stair. By Elinor Lane. 
The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. 


The Princess Passes. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Opening of Tibet. By Perceval Landon. 

Another Hardy Garden Book. By Helena 
R. Ely. 

Elwell on Bridge. 

Poverty. By Robert Hunter. 

The Riddle of the Universe. 
Haeckel. 

Wonders of Life. 


By Ernst 
By Ernst Haeckel. 


At Little, Brown & Co.’s, Boston. 


FICTION: 

The Mysterious Mr. Sabin. 
Oppenheim. 

The Princess Passes. 
Williamson. 

The Marriage of William Ashe. By 
Humphry Ward. 


Books 


By E. Phillips 


3y C. N. and A. M. 


Mrs. 


Later 


THe WHITE PERIL IN THE FaR East. By 
Sidney L. Gulick. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


ORCHARD AND Fruit Garpen. By E. P. 
Powell. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. By William A. 
Bradley. The Macmillan Co. 


THe WanperERs. By Henry C. Rowland. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


AMANDA OF THE MILL. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

SLAVES OF SUCCESS. 
C. Page & Co. 

Miss Bapsworth, M. F. H. 
sey. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THe Beirep Seas. By 
Henry Holt & Co. 

PARIS AND THE Social REVOLUTION. 
Allan Sanborn. Small, Maynard & Co. 


Tue Dicressions oF Potty. By Helen Row- 
land. The Baker & Taylor Co. 


WALTER PieETERsE. By Multatuli. 
& Gareis. 


3y Marie Van Vorst. 
3y Elliott Flower. L. 
By Eyre Hus- 
Colton. 


Arthur 


By 


Frederici 


News 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. By Conan 
Doyle. 
At Close Range. 


Dr. Luke of the Labrador. 
Duncan. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
By Norman 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
The Freedom of Life. By Annie Payson 
Call. 
Routine and Ideals. 
Old Shipmasters of Salem. 
Trow. 
The 
Osler. 
Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
The Lure of the Labrador Wild. 
Wallace. 


By Le Baron Briggs. 
By Charles E. 
By William 


Science of Immortality. 


By Dillon 


Received and Reserved for 


Notice 


THe MorRA.Ls 
William J. Locke. 

Tue CELIBATES’ CLUB. 
The Macmillan Co. 

A Mapcap CRUISE. 
ton. Mifflin & Co. 


THe MATRIMONIAL 
Wells and Harry P. Taber. 
& Co. 

Wasps, SocrAL AND SOLITARY. 
and Elizabeth Peckham. 


By Andy Adams. 


oF Marcus ORDEYNE. 
John Lane. 


By Israel Zangwill. 


By Oric Bates. Hough 


3UREAU. By Carolyn 
Houghton, Mifflin 


By George 


THE OUTLET. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 
LATER PormMs. By John White Chadwick. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Tue Far EasteERN Tropics. By Alleyne Ire- 


land. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


SELENE. By Amelie Rives. Harper & 


Brothers. 


THE APPLE OF EDEN. 
ton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


By E. Temple Thurs- 


May 


Soft touches of the orchard scented breeze, 


Re scttws white cloudlets dappling the blue, 


Ecstacy chorus trilling in the trees, 


On the green slope the violet’s hue. 
FRANK W. Haro p. 





Fiction 
AMERICAN ABELARD AND HEtorsé, AN. By 

Mary Ives Todd. 337 pp. 12mo. The Graf- 

ton Press. 

A novel with a purpose, intended to show 
weakness, and lack of personal development in 
many of the conventions and limitations of 
modern life. Abelard, a popular clergyman of 
advanced views, is one of the central charac- 
ters of the book. Heloise writes for the mag- 
azines. The book is written with evident study 
of modern conditions as they are in California 
in the small parish. 


3ARBARA. By John H. Whitson, author of 
“The Rainbow Chasers,” etc. With a fron- 
tispiece by Chase Emerson. 314 pp. I2mo. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
New popular priced edition of a novel is- 
sued two years ago. 


CourtTsHIP OF A CAREFUL MAN, THE. By E. S. 
Martin, author of “The Luxury of Children,” 
etc. Illustrated. 185 pp. 12mo. Harper & 
Brothers. 


Mr. Martin, whose vers de societe and liter- 
ary criticism, “Droch”’ in “Life” made him 
known, publishes in this volume six of his 
stories, all with a little touch of humor, and a 
very wide knowledge of the world. They are: 
“The Courtship of a Careful Man;” “A Party 
at Madeira’s;” “The Making of a Match;” “A 
Disguised Providence;” “Josephine;” “Found: 
A Situation.” All have appeared in “Har- 
per’s.” 


Grrt oF Vircinta, A. By Lucy Meacham 
Thurston, author of “Mistress Brent,” etc. 
With a frontispiece by Ch. Grunwald. 306 
pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

A reprint in cheaper form of a novel which 

appeared in 1902. 


Heart oF Hope, Tue. By Norval Richard- 
son. Illustrated by Walter H. Everett. 12mo. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A novel of the civil war, whose chief scene 
is laid in the region of Vicksburg, written with 
strong Southern sympathies, opening with the 
advance of Grant and closing with Pemberton’s 
surrender. 


HEROINE OF THE Strait, THE. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley, author of “A Daugh- 
ter of New France,” etc. With a frontis- 
piece by Ch. Grunwald. 373 pp. 12mo. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 

A reprint in popular-priced form. 


f il WA SG 7 
‘ga AN ae 
Juuia. By Katharine Tynan, author of “That 
Sweet Enemy,” etc. Illustrated. 322 pp. 


12mo. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


An Irish love story. As is somewhat com- 
mon in this style of story, there are so many 
characters as to be somewhat confusing. There 
is much interference by the nuns and priests in 
the course of a slander, but the “ugly duck- 
ling” is to be “Lady O’Kavanaugh” after much 
vicissitude, and all ends well. 


LIGHTNING Conpuctor, THE. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. New illustrated edition. 
12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 


Love THriveEs In War. By Mary Catherine 
Crowley, author of “A Daughter of New 
France,” etc. With a frontispiece by Clyde 
O. Deland. 340 pp. 12mo. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

New popular priced edition. 

in 1903. 

MANDARIN’s Fan, THE. By Fergus Hume, au- 
thor of “The Mystery of the Hansom Cab,” 
etc. Illustrated. G. W. Dillingham & Co. 
Another of Mr. Hume’s mysteries. A Chi- 

nese Mandarin loses a jade fan. A connection 

between the Chinaman and an impecunious 
young Englishman is established and the lat- 
ter sets out to discover the whereabouts of 
the trinket, in order to obtain the reward of- 
fered. The usual episodes of intrigue occur— 
the fan .is found and all ends happily. The 
day when we looked for real novelty from 
Fergus Hume is past. 


PRINCE OF Lovers, A. By Sir William Mag- 
nay, author of “The Red Chancellor,” ete. 
Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 326 pp. 12mo. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

An historical novel laid at one of the smaller 
Courts of Germany, in the Eighteenth Century, 
with a touch of the survival of Baronial inde- 
pendence in the Schloss, 


First published 


Royat Knicut, A. By Isabella Macfarlane. 
270 pp. I2mo. G. W. Dillingham & Co. 


The scene is laid in Nuremburg, opening with 
the blare of trumpets and the roll of drums. It 
is the story of a poor girl, wooed by the son 
of “The Burggraf,” and therefore of “high de- 
gree.” He wooes ardently, but cannot offer 
marriage. The story is interesting and is told 
with vivid familiarity of the region. 


REUBEN LARKMEAD. By Edward W. Town- 
send. Illustrated by Wallace Morgan. 205 
pp. 12mo. G. W. Dillingham & Co. 


The author of the “Chimmie Fadden” series, 
in this volume carries a rural yokel through 
various phases of New York life with his usual 
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combination of light social satire and humor, 

and an occasional allusion to the seamy side 

of life. 

SetF-MapE Man’s Wire, A. Her letters to 
her son. By Charles Eustace Merriman, 
author of “Letters from a Son to His Self- 
Made Father.” Illustrated. 249 pp. 1I2mo. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

An imitation of Mr. Lorimer’s work, which 
gives the letters from the wife of a self-made 
man to her son. The work has very little of 
the shrewd, worldly wisdom of its model, and 
has a number of funny incidents in the life of 
a woman who has more money than manner. 


Sitver Betts. By Andrew Haggard, author 
of “Hannibal’s Daughter,” etc. With a fron- 
tispiece by Charles Livingston Bull. 367 pp. 
12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 

A novel laid in the Northwest, in the service 
of the Hudson Bay Company, introducing as 
its heroine an Indian maiden, an_ historical 
personage, who fell in love with an English- 


man. 4 
History 


Brock Houser sy Buut’s Ferry, THe. By 
Charles H. Winfield. Including the “Cow 
Chace,” by Major Andre. Illustrated. 61 
pp. 8vo. William Abbatt, New York. 


A limited issue of an account of a British 
Block House, built during the revolution, on 
the New Jersey shore of the Hudson, directly 
opposite Ejightieth Street in New York, by 
Charles H. Winfield (1829-1898), a careful stu- 
dent of the revolutionary history of New York, 
first published in a magazine 25 years ago. It 
is now republished with notes, Andre’s “Cow- 
chace,” the fac-simile of a page of his manu- 
script, the dispatches of the day, a map, all 
constituting a most careful and interesting 
study of the means taken by the British forces 
while on Manhattan Island to provide them- 
selves with fire-wood. 


EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS. 1748-1846. Edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Illustrated. 8vo. 
In 31 vols. Vols. 1, 2 and 3. The Arthur H. 
Clark Co. 

The first series of early American travels, 
published under the editorship of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, which contains 31 volumes and ended 
in 1748, a period which it was felt closed early 
exploration and begun the settlement of the 
West. A second series, of which we have here 
three volumes, giving early Western travel, 
1748-1846, covers the exploration during the 
century indicated. These three volumes con- 
tain: “The Journals of Conrad Weiser;” “The 
Western Indians, 1748;’ “George Croghan’s 
in Ohio;” C. F. Post’s and Thomas Morris’ 
wife in the same region; “John Law’s Jour- 
nal,’ published in 1791, in the Canadian North- 
west, and the “Botanical Travels of Andre 
Michaux and His Son, Francis A. Michaux,” 
and the trip of a clergyman, Thomas Massey 
Harris, in the Northwest Territory, all at the 
close of the Eighteenth Century. 


News 


Jounny Res AND Bitty YANK. By Alexander 
Hunter. Illustrated. 716 pp. 8vo. The 
Neale Publishing Co. 


An account of the Civil War, written by a 
private in the ranks, who served first in the 
North Carolina Brigade, Pickett’s division, and 
later in the Virginia regiment known as “The 
Black Horse Cavalry.” The comment of the 
author upon operations is of no special value, 
but his close, personal narrative of the con- 
ditions under which men served in the Con- 
federate ranks is full of fresh material of the 
greatest interest. It constitutes very nearly 
the first account of the war written from this 
standpoint and in this way. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, THE. 1493-1898. Explor- 
ations by early navigators, descriptions of 
the islands, and their peoples, their history 
and records of the Catholic Missions, as re- 
lated in contemporaneous books and manu- 
scripts showing the political, economical, 
commercial and religious conditions of those 
islands from their earliest relations with Eu- 
ropean nations to the close of the Nineteenth 
Century. Translated from the originals. 
Edited and annotated by Emma Helen Blair 
and James Alexander Robertson with intro- 
duction and notes by Edward Gaylord 
Bourne. Illustrated. 8vo. In 55 vols. Vols. 
2, 6, 12 and 20. The Arthur H. Clark Co. 
These are volumes II, XII and XX of the 

issue of 55 volumes which is intended to give 
the history of the Philippine Islands, from orig- 
inal Spanish documents, covering the period 
from 1583 to 1588. Like all the volumes, each 
is a mine of information, republishing reports 
in manuscript and print, heretofore inacces- 
sible. 


UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WaAR- 
OrFiceE. By Ethel McCaul. Illustrated. 250 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. Cassell & Co. 


An inspection of the Japanese Red Cross 
Service, by the English nurses, presented in 
the form of a diary, recounting day by day 
provision made for the land and sea service, 
with an appendix on the care of the wounded. 
A careful index adds to the work as a book 
of reference. 


Biography 


DANIEL WeEsstTER. By Everett Pepperrell 
Wheeler. With frontispiece. 176 pp. 8vo. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Wheeler has been known for many years 
as conspicuous in civil service reform, as well 
as in other movements for the civic advance. 
He has, after labors extending for twenty years 
in his professional work, brought together this 
review of the principles upon which Daniel 
Websters argued his great cases, arranging 
them with reference to current needs, in the be- 
lief, as he says in his preface, “that in these 
days of industrial warfare, it is especially neces- 
sary to refer to the principles of our constitu- 
tion and to cultivate respect for the rights of 
others as sedulously as we insist upon our 
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own.” The close is an elaborate apologetic for 
the position of Webster on slavery. As Mr. 
Wheeler points out, Daniel Webster’s great 
service was in securing in the Supreme Court 
from Marshall and others a reversal of the 
narrow and mistaken opinions which had been 
reached in lower tribunals. 


My Mamie Rose. By Owen Kildare. Illus- 
trated. New Edition. 303 pp. 12mo. The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


Prison LIFE OF JEFFERSON Davis. By John 
J. Craven. With portrait of author. 320 
pp. 12mo. G. W. Dillingham & Co. 
Reissued from the edition of 1866 with addi- 

tions and revisions. 


Political and Social Science 


MoperNn Civic Art. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. Second edition. With illustra- 
tions. 8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A reprint of a work which first appeared in 
May, 1903, in regard to Civic Art, now issued in 
a more sumptuous shape, with photographs of 
the scenes touched upon. Since its issue, the 
book, which began only with the intention of 
providing a manual, has become of constant 
use in widespread efforts to improve the ap- 
pearance of American cities and villages. 


MotTHER AND DavucGuter. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson, author of “The Three Graces,” 
etc. 216 pp. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 
This book is dedicated to “my daughter.” 

and opens with this sentence: ‘Mother and 

daughter—two of the sweetest and holiest of 
names. What possibilities dou they not pos- 
sess! Countless generations—the very world 
itself—is swayed by them, for daily the hand 
which rocks the cradle rules the world.” From 
this starting point the work goes on through 

a series of talks to daughters from the stand- 

point of the mother. At the age of seven it 

advises, “Let us have no mystery that sets 
children on fire with curiosity.” 


Rerorm. By Colonel Ralph de Clairmont. 
With frontispiece. 266 pp. I2mo. Richard 
G. Badger. 

A study of American affairs, touching on 
almost every phase of life, the law, army, etc., 
written from the standpoint of a Swiss soldier 
who figured in the struggle against Maximil- 
lian, served long in Mexico, and who now 
lives in San Francisco. 


Medical 


OUTLINES FOR THE HoME CARE OF CHILDREN 
WHo ARE BACKWARD AND MENTALLY DE- 
FICIENT. Prepared by Margaret Bancroft, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 14 pp. Paper. 1I2mo. 
A practical treatise by the principal of the 

Bancroft-Cox Training School for the Care of 

Mentally Defective Children. Miss Bancroft 

offers counsel and suggestion for the treat- 

ment of such children in the home, and her 
experience has been of a nature and duration 
to make all that she says on the subject re- 
liable and helpful. The work has been done 


sympathetically and with optimism and should 
find welcome in many homes. 


Verse 


First WARDENS AND OTHER Poems, THE. By 
William J. Neidig. 99 pp. 16mo. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


By a woman on her husband’s wandering. 
The “First Wardens” deals with a religious 
legend. Of other poems, some touch upom 
California, and all show acquaintance with 
verse. 


HAREM AND OTHER Poems, Tue. By Aloysius. 
Coll. 112 pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 
A collection of poems which, with but one or 

two exceptions, have already appeared in “The 
Smart Set,” “Munsey’s,” “Lippincott’s,” and, 
indeed, in almost every one of the best-known 
magazines, and those who cared for them in 
that form will be glad to renew acquaintance 
in these compact, agreeably-bound, wide-mar- 
gined pages. 


LittLe Flowers oF St. FRANcis oF AssIsI. 
Rendered into English verse by James 
Rhoades. 304 pp. 12mo. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

The legends of St. Francis are here rewrit- 
ten in blank verse of the English variety, in 
which the syllables are carefully counted and 
all rhythm treated as of no particular conse- 
quence. 


PAGEANT OF LiFe, A. By Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr. 76 pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 
Poems by the son of a well-known writer 

in political science, recalling the method and 

feeling of Matthew Arnold. Suggestive, as 
are many of the longer sonnets, most of the 
poems lack sustained elevation. 


Pipks AND TIMBRELS. By W. J. Henderson. 

94 pp. I2mo. Richard G. Badger. 

The author, well-known as a dramatic critic, 
has written much graceful verse on various 
occasions, opening this volume with “Tanta- 
lus,” written with the appetite, but without the 
achievement of Swinburne. 


Porms. By Egbert Willard Fowler. 108 pp. 
12mo. Richard G. Badger. 

Mr. Fowler, never remarkable in the drama- 
tic profession, abandoned this calling some 
three years before his death, and devoted him- 
self to literary work. The poems were orig- 
inally in three groups, but the editor has col- 
lected them in a single small volume. The 
poems are human and full of a vital, temper- 
mental enthusiasm, wrought for the most part 
in brief cadences, with here and there a single: 
trenchant word. 


Nature Studies 


Country Day By Day, Tur. By E. Kay Rob- 
inson, author of “To-day with Nature,” etc. 
Illustrated with photographs. 371 pp. 12mo. 
William Heinemann, London. 

A study from January to December of the 
progress of the year at Warham, South Eng- 
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land. An entry occurs for each day, and on 
each an account is given of what is seen in a 
walk in the region by a keen observer. who 
writes with no special scientific knowledge, but 
a wide familiarity with the economies of bird 
life and of plant distribution. 


Travel and Description 


Frorence. Painted by Colonel R. C. Goff. 
Described by Mrs. Goff. 253 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. A. & C. Black, London. 

An addition to the series of quarto illustra- 
tive books issued during the last two years on 
various countries and cities, all of the same 
general character. The letter press gives a 
running account of Florence of the usual tour- 
ist description, laying much stress on the outer 
appearance and prospects of the city. Illustra- 
tions reproduced by three-color processes and 
originally studies in water-color (gouache), are 
illustrative of the picturesque possibilities of 
the city and the region about it. The work 
comes closer to a Christmas gift than a serious 
work on travel. It is the fifteenth of this 
series. 

OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN, THE. By Sir 
Frederick Treves, author of “The Tale of a 
Field Hospital.” Illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 419 pp. Index- 
ed. 8vo. Cassell & Co. 

A reissue of a book of travel around the 
world, by the distinguished physician who oper- 
ated on King Edward, to whom, by permission, 
this account of his trip is dedicated. It is il- 
lustrated by processed photographs of the 
journey, and has a closing chapter on America, 
dealing, however, only with the Pacific coast. 
For the rest the volume is devoted to India and 
China. 


THRouGH IsLE AND EMPIRE. By the Vicomte 
Robert D’Humieres. Translated by Alexan- 
der Teixeira De Mattos. With a prefatory 
letter by Rudyard Kipling. 300 pp. I2mo. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A work on the British Empire, beginning 
with an account of England and closing with 
a discussion of India, North and South, writ- 
ten by a French publicist and traveler, keen in 
observation, who has received unstinted praise 
from Rudyard Kipling, in a letter used as a 
preface. 


Two ARGONAUTS IN SPAIN. By Jerome Hart. 
New edition. Illustrated. 251 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 

A reissue of a light, rapid account of a 
trip in Spain, told with much knowledge of 
local conditions, illustrated by photographs, 
presenting many things of value to travelers in 
the same track. The book is light and ephem- 
eral, but there are many more pretentious 
books neither so interesting nor useful. 


VENICE DeEscRIBED BY GREAT WrirERs. Edit- 
ed and translated by Esther Singleton. II- 
lustrated. 372 pp. 8vo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


»_News 


A selection of extracts upon Venice, im- 
pressions, essays and criticisms from many 
sources. The introductory history is from 
Grant Allen; Gautier, Ruskin and Villari fig- 
ure, as might be expected, more frequently 
than any other authors. The extracts are ar- 
ranged in brief chapters upon sundry features 
of Venice, illustrated by processed photo- 
graphs. 


Essays 


Essays IN Puritanism. By Andrew Macphail. 
339 pp. I2mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


These essays are on Jonathan Edwards, John 
Winthrop, Margaret Fuller, Walt Whitman and 
John Wesley. They were written to be read 
before a company of artists, says the preface, 
“who had the traditional antipathy of their 
class against the spirit of puritanism.” The 
essays are intended to show that Jonathan Ed- 
wards displayed the spirit of puritanism in the 
pulpit; that Margaret Fuller was blind, striv- 
ing for the artistic sense; Whitman a revolt 
against certain poetic conventions. 


RELIGION AND ART, AND OTHER Essays. By 
the Right Rev. John Franklin Spalding. 235 
pp. 16mo. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


This volume is the tenth of collected ad- 
dresses published by Bishop Spalding, of Peo- 
ria, Ill. This Roman Catholic prelate here, as 
in his previous works, deals with art, education 
and social questions from a broad, liberal, ele- 
vated standpoint, suffused with profound faith 
in Christianity as offering the one solution for 
the problems, the doubts and the difficulties of 
the day. In one of the sermons—a funeral 
sermon upon a doctor—the aspects of their 
calling are discussed. 


Scuoor oF Lire, THe. By Henry Van Dyke. 

37 pp. 16mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

As a view of life long since held by the 
Greeks and the Hebrews, the author regards 
colleges and universities simply as preparatory 
institutions to fit men and women to go on 
with their education. “Not what they teach,” 
he says, “but how do they prepare us to learn” 
—“that is the question.” He regards social en- 
vironment, human contact in all forms, as 
playing a large part in the school of life. 


Religion 


APPARITIONS AND SHRINES OF HEAVEN'S 
BricHT QUEEN, THE. From the earliest 
ages to the present time. By William J. 
Walsh. With introduction by Monsignor 
Bernard O’Reilly, D. D. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
T. J. Carey Co., New York. 


A work in which everything available con- 
cerning the Virgin Mary has been collected. 
There are four handsome volumes, and the 
publishers announce that an illustrated pamph- 
let, containing extracts and specimen pages, 
will be mailed upon request. The books con- 
tain many illustrations, most of them from the 
old masters. 
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BivE Boox oF Missions FOR 1905, THE. Com- 
piled by Henry Otis Dwight. 234 pp. 16mo. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

A manual on missions, opening with a brief 
sketch of mission conditions the world over, 
succeeded by a list of Protestant mission so- 
cieties in this country, England and Protestant 
lands in Europe. The missions of the Roman 
and Greek Church are omitted. Tables give 
the statistics of the missions noted. The book 
is the second of its series, enlarged, improved, 
and is certain to become a work in constant de- 
mand. 


CHURCH AND THE Goop SAMARITAN, THE. By 
Rev. F. N. Westcott, author of “Catholic 
Principles,” etc. 218 pp. iI2mo. Thomas 
Whittaker. 

Addresses originally delivered before con- 
gregations consisting altogether of men, in 
St. James’ Church, Skaneatales, N. Y. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan is taken as the 
central theme of this discussion of the rela- 
tions of the church to men, because it was ac- 
cepted in the teaching of the fathers as a sym- 
bol of the relations between suffering humanity 
and the church. An opening address deals with 
the lawyer’s question. 


CuurRcnH’s LESSONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
Tue. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer. 2 
vols. 1I2mo. Thomas Whittaker. 


Sermons preached in St. Mark’s, Philadel- 
phia, 1903, all based upon some passage in the 
Morning Lessons, for the Sundays and Chief 
Holidays of the year. Two sermons are pro- 
vided for each of these days, one from the Old 
Testament and the other from the New Testa- 
ment. 


CHIEF ViRTUES OF MAN, THE. By the Rev. 
Alfred G. Mortimer. 109 pp. 16mo. Thomas 
Whittaker. 

A reproduction from the stenographic notes 
of addresses on the “Seven Words From the 
Cross,” delivered at St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, 
on Good Friday, 1903, by the Rev. Alfred G. 
Mortimer, D. D. 


Diary oF A CHURCH-GOER, THE. 227 pp. I2mo. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Studies of religious truth, written from the 
standpoint of one who follows the service 
through the year, writing upon such subjects 
and doctrines as are suggested by the prayer 
book. A plea is made throughout for greater 
freedom as the one basis of a true and sincere 
religious devotion. 


FORGIVENESS OF SINS AND OTHER SERMONS, 
Tue. By George Adam Smith. 266 pp. 
12mo. A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

In these sermons preached from the pulpit 
of Queen’s Cross Free Church, Aberdeen, Dr. 
Smith, the most liberal of Scotch-Presbyterians, 
takes up the questions of the Atonement, In- 
spiration, Conversion and uniting with the 
Church. 


Goop Fripay. By Arthur J. Gammack. 67 pp. 
16mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Passion Week discourses on the last words 
of Christ, as representations of the “mind 
which was in Him.” 


MINISTER AS PRopHET, THE. By Charles Ed- 
ward Jefferson. 187 pp. 16mo. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

A series of five essays, embracing the di- 
mensions of the work, the three men involved 
in the making of sermons, the growing of 
sermons, form and manner, the place of dogma 
in preaching. It takes three men to preach a 
sermon, the author avers—the physical man, 
the mental man and the spiritual man. Again 
he says, “A genuine sermon is an organiza- 
tion, a living thing, with all its parts organical- 
ly connected.” 


Our PEopLEeE OF ForEIGN SPEECH. By Sam- 
uel McLanahan. 105 pp. I2mo. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 

A handbook distinguishing and describing 
those immigrants whose native tongue is other 
than English, with special reference to relig- 
ious work among them. Each group of new- 
comers has its origin described; the number in 
this country is summarized from the last cen- 
sus, the distribution indicated, and a short 
account follows of their general condition. 


“Unto You, Younc, MEN.” By William Mac- 
donald Sinclair. 259 pp. 12mo. Grant Rich- 
ards, London. 

A reprint of addresses to University students 
in Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh, deal- 
ing with the Creed, the Church and Commun- 
ion, first published in 1900. 


Younc Prop.e’s Imitation OF CurRist, THE. 
Based upon the work of Thomas a’Kempis. 
By Edward S. Ellis. 373 pp. 18mo. ‘The 
Griffith and Rowland Press. 

“IT have asked myself,’ says the author, 
“whether this precious volume could, without 
sacrifice of its luminous and almost divine ef- 
fulgence, be so simplified in its language as to 
bring it within the easy understanding of the 
young, those who need some sustenance in the 
springtime of conversion, when their dimmer 
feelings and sympathies are really sweet.” 
With this view, taking Pusey’s translation as a 
basis, the diction has been altered, some addi- 
tions made and some phrases not easily under- 
stood eliminated. 


Classics 


BLot ON THE ’SCUTCHEON, COLOMBE’s BIRTH- 
pay, A Sout’s TRAGEDY, AND IN a BaL- 
cony. By Robert Browning. Edited by 
Arlo Bates. With frontispiece. 16mo. D. 
C. Heath & Co. 


SELECT PoEMs OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Arranged in chronological order, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Andrew J. George. 
ag frontispiece. 16mo. D. C. Heath & 

Oo. 
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Wuitt Devin AND THE DucHeEss oF MALFY. 
By John Webster. Edited by Martin W. 
Sampson. With frontispiece. 16mo. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

New volumes in the Belles-Lettres series. 
This reprint of classics covers more ground 
than most undertakings of the kind. Partic- 
ularly is it valuable for the works in the older 
English which it contains. The editorial work 
has been given into the hands of scholars 
whose competency is not to be questioned, 
while the binding and general make-up is dis- 
tinctly unique, the idea being to endow the vol- 
umes with an atmosphere and the appearance 
of worn, much-used books. The style of the 
binding is also antique. 


Man Wituovut Aa Country, THe. By Edward 
Everett Hale. With a new introduction and 
notes by the author. 48 pp. 16mo. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

A new, small volumed edition of Dr. Hale’s 
famous work, now issued in popular priced 
form. 


Educational 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Comepy oF Errors, THE. 
Kinc HENRY THE Fowurtu. Parts 1 and 2. 
Kinc HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
KinG JOHN. 
Kinc RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Mucu Apo Asout NoruHinc. 


TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 


Edited with notes by W. J. Rolfe. Lllustrat- 
ed. 16mo. American Book Co. 


Additional volumes in the new Rolfe Shakes- 
peare. One of the most reliable editions pub- 
lished, and here issued in neat volumes of con- 
venient size, with notes brought up to date and 
interesting introductions. 


CANADA AT WoRK AND AT Piay. With a chap- 
ter on Newfoundland and Labrador. By A. 
L. Haydon. With an introduction by Lord 
Strathcona. Illustrated. 207 pp. I2mo. 
Cassell & Co. 

A short book about Canada, intended for 
English children, illustrated by photographs, 
giving a cursory description of the resources of 
the Dominion, preceded by a preface by Lord 
Strathcona. 


Derr SCHUSS VON DER KANZEL. VON CONRAD 
FERNINAND MEYER. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Martin H. Haertel. 141 
pp. 16mo. Ginn & Co. 


A well-conceived little volume, with intro- 
duction, notes, exercises and vocabulary, the 
spelling having been revised in accordance with 
the latest (seventh) edition of Duden’s Ortho- 
graphische Worterbuch. 


News 


Ex CoMENDADOR MENDOzA. PoR JUAN VALE- 
RA. With introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by Rudolph Schwill. 255 pp. 16mo. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

A condensation of a novel by the leading 
Spanish figure in fiction, whose “pepita Jimen- 
ez” has been translated into English. The 
work is provided with a glossary. It is, in its 
effective characterization and singular eleva- 
tion, a novel which ranks with his more fa- 
miliar work. 


History OF THE UNITED StaTEs. From 986 
A. D. to 1905. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson and William MacDonald. _ Illus- 
trated. 610 pp. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 


When Thomas Wentworth Higginson pub- 
lished this history, in 1882, it was at once rec- 
ognized as the most satisfactory of short his- 
tories of the United States for school use. It 
originally came down only to the close of 
Jackson’s administration. It has been ex- 
tended, and appears now enlarged, revised and 
brought down to the last Presidential can- 
vass. This adds somewhat to its size, but 
elisions have made up in part for the additions. 


IvANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Francis Hovey 
Stoddard. 550 pp. 16mo. American Book 
Co. 

Scorr’s “LADY OF THE LAKE.” Edited by 
Raymond MacDonald Alden. With frontis- 
piece. 250 pp. 16mo. American Book Co. 


Tennyson’s “THE Princess.” Edited by Kath- 
arine Lee Bates. 249 pp. 16mo. 

New volumes in the “Gateway Series,” pre- 
pared under the general editorship of Dr. 
Van Dyke. For school-room classics these 
have scholarship in the text, and neatness and 
serviceableness in the binding. 


La Mare au Drasie. Par George Sand. 
With introduction and notes by Adele Ran- 
dall-Lawton. 137 pp. I2mo. American 
Book Co. 


A textbook designed for second-year French. 
The story is George Sand’s “The Haunted 
Pool,” a simple tale of French peasant life. 


LA NEUVAINE DE CoLeTre. Par Jeanne 
Schultz. With introduction and notes by R. 
E. Bassett. Paper. 12mo. William R. 
Jenkins. 

This young French authoress has written 
four novels, “La Neuvaine de Colette,” “Le 
Qu’elles Peivent,’ Les Francailles de Ga- 
brielle,”’ “Jean de Kerden,” besides numerous 
short stories. The present volume is most 
interesting, the story being woven around a 
young girl, sweet and wholesome as a flower. 


Le ApBE DANIEL. Par Andre Theuriet. Edit- 
ed, with notes, by Professor C. Fontaine. 
Paper. 12mo. William R. Jenkins. 

A light little story of the sort reserved in 

France for young women, with notes explain- 

ing the grammatic expressions and unusual 
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phrases, which show an evident familiarity 
with the slow progress of many girls in learn- 
ing a foreign language. 


Le CieF D’or. Les FLecHEs MaciguEs. By 
Jeanne Mairet. With notes and vocabulary 
by Edith Healy. 131 pp. 12mo. American 
Book Co. 

Fairy tales, by an author who has sought to 
give the book a moral turn, the opening story 
being on the same motif as “The Ugly Duck- 
ling,” and the second dealing with two chil- 
dren who win forgiveness through courage and 
unselfishness. These stories are accompanied 
with questions, a translation and a glossary. 
They are written for the very first beginning 
in French, leaving very little for the child todo. 


Le VERRE D’EAu ou Les Errets Et Les 
CausEs. Par Eugene Scribe. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by F. G. G. Schmidt. 
Theatre Contemporain series. Paper. 12mo. 
William R. Jenkins. 

_A play by the first French dramatist, Augus- 

tin Eugene Scribe (1791-1861), laid in 1840, the 
historical background of which is the war of 
the Spanish Succession, in which Queen Anne, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Bolingbroke, and 
other figures of the day, appear. It represents 
the dramatist’s best success of presenting his- 
tory through stagecraft rather than through 
dramatic capacity. 


NaTurRE Stupy. By Frank Overton. Assist- 
ed by Mary E. Hill. 138 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
American Book Co. 


A textbook comprising the most elementary 
studies in Botany and Zoology. 


Quien Es Extia? Por Manuel Breton De Los 
Herreros. With introduction and notes by 
Samuel Garner. With frontispiece. 176 pp. 
1z2mo. American Book Co. 

The author, 1796-1873, was the leading Span- 
ish dramatist in the romantic movement of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. This play 
appeared in 1849. Its scene is laid in the reign 
of Philippe IV, introducing the monarch and 
Quevado, a leading litterateur of the day. 


SHortT STORIES FROM AMERICAN History. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. II- 
lustrated. 142 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Ginn & 
Co. 


Intended to be used as a supplementary his- 
torical reader for the fourth and fifth grades of 
our public schools, or for any other children 
from ten to twelve years of age, this volume 
gives simple narration of colonial incident and 
revolutionary adventure. 


SroriEs oF Great Musicians. By Kathrine 
Lois Schobey and Olive Brown Horn. Ec- 
lectic Readings. 186 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
American Book Co. 

Anecdotes for class-room readings in the 
lower grades. The subjects include Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin and Wag- 
ner. 


Story oF CoLUMBUS AND MAGELLAN, THE. , By 
Thomas Bonaventure Lawler. With frontis- 
piece. 151 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

The well-known story of Columbus, begin- 
ning with the Portuguese explorers of 1394- 
1580; Columbus and his discoveries, 1446-1492, 
with a description of the preparations for the 
great voyage and the journey across the .At- 
lantic, with illustrations and maps; the return 
to Palos March 15th, 1493. The closing chap- 
ter is devoted to Magellan’s expedition around 
the globe, 1519-1522. 

TALES OF FRANCE. From the works of George 
D’Esparbes, Auguste Marin, Anatole Le 
Braz, Jules Claritie and Francois Coppee. 
With introduction and notes by Arnold 
Guyot Cameron. 351 pp. I2mo, American 
Book Co. 

A collection of tales by Georges D’Esparbes, 
Auguste Marin, Anatole Le Braz, Jules Clar- 
itie, Francois Coppee, with introductory notes 
and vocabulary. These tales are illustrative 
of the North and South of France, and some 
of the conditions of its capital. The object of 
the volume is to help French study by pre- 
senting French in an interesting guise, and 
thus stimulating interest as well as giving 
fruit for study. 

Van Dyxe Book, Tue. Selected from the 
writings of Henry Van Dyke. By Edwin 
Mims. With biographical sketch by Brooke 
Van Dyke. Illustrated. 172 pp. I2mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Selections from Mr. Van Dyke’s prose and 
poetry, intended to be used by children as a 
reader. They deal wholly with nature and 
outdoor life. 


Reference 


CouLuieR’s SELF-INDEXING ANNUAL. 1905. A 
contemporary encyclopedia and pictorial his- 
tory of men and events of the past year. Re- 
corded and described by specialists in every 
department of human progress. Illustrated. 
Quarto. P. F. Collier & Son. 

Many of the contents of “Collier’s” in spe- 
cial articles, with additions on many other sub- 
jects, have been brought together in a single 
volume, arranged alphabetically. The work is 
almost wholly devoted to American affairs, 
though lynching is omitted. Biographical ma- 
terial and accounts of organizations are cov- 
ered in articles by experts. The volume prom- 
ises to be a useful addition to current works of 
reference. 

DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND COLLOQUIAL ENG- 
LisH, A. Abridged from the seven-volume 
work, entitled “Slang and Its Analogues.” 
By John S. Farmer and W. E. Henley. 534 
pp. 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The reissue in one volume of a work in 
seven volumes, published with the longer arti- 
cles of the previous work being reduced to a 
brief glossary. American words are included, 
but most of the discussion is based upon Eng- 
lish thieves’ slang, and the utterances of the 
slums. 
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HazELu’s ANNUAL 
Palmer. 12mo. 
London. 

A manual of information of constant value 
and use as a work of reference. A condensed 
encyclopedia of daily affairs. A copious in- 
dex, fuller in this issue than before, adds to the 
value of the work. 


FOR 1905. Edited by W. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, 


Government Publications 


CopyricHt In Concress. 1789-1904. A bib- 
liography and chronological record of all 
proceedings in Congress in relation to Copy- 
right from April 15, 1789, to April 28, 1904. 
Prepared by Thorvald Solberg. 8vo. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 


The author, who has been known for many 
years for his work in behalf of international 
copyright and by his bibliographies upon the 
subject, has collected in this volume, published 
by the Government and carefully indexed, a 
full summary of the proceedings of Congress 
on copyright law from the beginning of legis- 
lation on the subject. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Bu- 
REAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
1900-1901. J. W. Powell. In two parts. Part 
2. Illustrated. 8vo. Government Printing 
Office. 

This issue of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology (Part II of Volume XXII), holds 
the rituals collected by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
the well-known student of Omaha tribal prac- 
tices. After 15 years’ effort, the entire ritual 
used by these Indians is presented with music, 
the original Indian songs, a translation and a 
careful account, both of action and esoteric 
meaning. The volume constitutes one of the 
most important contributions which has re- 
=— been made to Indian ethnological knowl- 
edge. 


Music Books 


GuipE To ParsiFat, A. By Richard Aldrich. 
Illustrated. 72 pp. Indexed. i2mo. Oliver 
Ditson Co. 


The author frankly states in his preface that 
this little book makes no claim to originality, 
but that it is an attempt merely to assemble 
for the interest and guidance of listeners of 
“Parsifal” some of the more important facts 
about the sources, origin and character of the 
work. The basis of “Parsifal” is found in the 
series of mediaeval legends relating to the 
Holy Grail. The little volume gives the story 
complete through the body of the book, and in 
Part III takes up the music itself. 


Lessons 1n- Music Form. By Peroy Goet- 
schius. 146 pp. 12mo, Oliver Ditson Co. 
An analysis of musical compositions, deal- 

ing with the necessity of form in music to 

secure unity and variety. The author takes up 
consecutively fundamental details, figure and 
motive, the phrases, cadences, irregular 


News 


phrases, enlargement of form, song form, ap- 
plication of the forms, etc. 


Physical 


Puysica, CuLturE LiFs, THE. 
Hancock, author of “Japanese 
Training,” etc. Illustrated. 229 pp. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

After writing a number of works on Japan- 
ese physical training for men and women, jiu- 
jitsu, etc., the author has in this work en- 
deavored to deal with the general subject of 
physical development in all lines and direc- 
tions. Much attention is paid to “resistant 
work” or the use of the opposing muscles in 
exercise, a caution being given against its un- 
due effect on the heart. The general descrip- 
tion of exercise is accompanied by an account 
of its physiological rationale. 


PowER AND HEALTH THROUGH 
ExercisrE. By George Elliot Flint. 
an introduction by Dr. Austin Flint. 
The Baker & Taylor Company. 

Dr. Austin Flint, a leading physician of New 
York, has provided a preface for his son’s 
work, which represents the current reaction in 
physical exercise from light gymnastics to 
the use of parallel weights, parallel bars and 
heavy apparatus. The assertion is made by 
Dr. Flint and echoed by his son that interest 
in physical culture will remain apathetic so 
long as the light-weight system is used, and 
will only change when men are given an oppor- 
tunity “to do something” by exercise in heavy 
gymnastics. 


Culture 

By Irving 

Physical 
I2mo. 


PROGRESSIVE 
With 
218 pp. 


Business 


MopeErN ADVERTISING. By Ernest E. Calkins 
and Ralph Holden. Illustrated. 353 pp. 
12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 

Dealing with the best methods of advertis- 
ing in order to obtain the best results. The 
consecutive chapters take up channels of trade; 
magazines and newspapers as mediums; the 
general advertiser; the advertising manager; 
retail advertising; mail order advertising. The 
volume is replete with general information of 
a useful character on the subject. 


Juvenile 
3y Anna Fuller, author 


BooKFUL OF GIRLS, A. 
of “Katharine Day,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Six stories: “Blythe Holidays;” “Voyage;” 
“Artful Madge;” “The Ideas of Polly;” “Nan- 
nie’s Theatre Party;” “Olivia’s Sundial;” “Bag- 
ging a Grandfather.” 


262 pp. 


30Ys OF Bor’s Hitt, THe. By Charles Pierce 
Burton. Illustrated by George Alfred Wil- 
liams. 182 pp. 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 


A boy’s juvenile, whose scene is laid near 
Graylock, a mountain near Williamstown, 
Mass., during a vacation of schoolboys in the 
3erkshires. The illustrations are trivial, wind- 
ing up with the discovery of a treasure trove. 
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After the Divorce. By Grazia Deledda. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Amanda of the Mill. By Marie Van Vorst. 
$1.08,. postpaid. 

American Girl in Munich, An. By Mabel W. 
Daniels. 90 cents, postpaid. 

American Thoroughbred, The. By Charles E. 
Trevathan. $2.00, postpaid. 

Apparitions and Shrines of Heaven’s Bright 
Queen, The. By William J. Walsh. $9.00, 
postpaid. 

Apple of Eden, The. By E. Temple Thurston. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Art of the Musician, The. By Henry G. Han- 
chett. $1.50, postpaid. 

Art Thou the Man? By Guy Berton. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

At Close Range. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 2 vols. 
$7.50. 

sarham of Beltana. By W. E. Norris. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Beethoven. By George A. Fischer. $1.40, post- 
paid. 

Belted Seas, The. By Arthur Colton. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Benton, Thomas H. By Joseph M. Rogers. 
American Crisis Biographies. $1.25, postpaid. 

Black Motor Car, The. By Harris Burland. 
$1.08. 

Bookful of Girls, A. By Anna Fuller. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Bridge Simplified. By F. P. Barton. 90 cents; 
by mail, 93 cents. 

Brooks’ Automobile Handbook. By L,. Elliott 
Brooks. $1.50, postpaid. 

3rothers. By Horace Vachell. $1.08, postpaid. 

3ryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

Vol V, S-Z. $6.00, postpaid. 

Bryant. English Men of Letters. By William 
Aspenwall Bradley. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Candidate, The. By Joseph A. Altsheler. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Captain of Men, A. By E. Anson More. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Celibates Club, The. By I. Zangwill. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Chopin. Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians. 
By Ernest J. Oldmeadow. 38 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Claim Jumpers, The. By Stewart Edward 
White. $1.08, postpaid. 

Coming of Parliament, The. The Story of the 
Nations Series. By L. Cecil Jane. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Coming of the King. By Joseph Hocking. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Complete Practical Up-To-Date Hardwood 
Finisher. By Fred T. Hodgson. 75 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 
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Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Constitutions and Documents: France, 1789- 
1901. By Frank Maloy Anderson. $2.00; by 
mail, $2.30. 

Country Day by Day, The. By E. Kay Robin- 
son. $2.15; by mail, $2.29. 

Crisis of the Confederacy, The. By Cecil Bat- 
tine. $3.75; by mail, $4.02. 

Diary from Dixie, A. By Mary Boykin Chest- 
nut. $2.50, postpaid. 

Dickens Country, The. By Frederic G. Kit- 
ton. $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

Digressions of Polly, The. By Helen Row- 
land. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dolly Winter. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Drawings of Albrecht Durer. By Professor 
Hans. W. Singer. $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 
Dryad, The. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

$1.08, postpaid. 

Egomet. By E. G. O. $1.25, postpaid. 

Enchanted Woods, The. By Vernon Lee. 
$1.15; by mail, $1.27. 

Essays in Puritanism. By Andrew Macphail. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Evolution of Knowledge, The. By Raymond 
St. James Perrin. $1.50, postpaid. 

Eye, Mind Energy and Matter, The. By Chal- 
mers Prentice. $1.50, postpaid. 

Florence. Painted by Colonel R. C. Goff. De- 
scribed by Mrs. Goff. $5.40, postpaid $5.63. 

For the White Christ. By Robert Ames Ben- 
nec. $1.08, postpaid. 

Freedom of Life, The. By Annie Payson Call. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Genealogical Records of the Family. 60 cents; 
by mail, 70 cents. 

Hazell’s Annual. $1.35, postage extra. 

Heart of Hope, The. By Norval Richardson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Hecla Sandwith. By Edward Uffington Valen- 
tine. $1.08, postpaid. 

History of Architecture, A. By Professor Ban- 
ister Fletcher and Banister F. Fletcher. 
$5.40; by mail, $5.72. 

History of the United States, 986 to 1905. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and William 
MacDonald. $1.50; by mail, $1.74. 

Horse, The. By Isaac Phillips Roberts. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

House of the Black Ring, The. By F. L. 
Pattee. $1.08, postpaid. 

Inconoclasts. By James Huneker. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Indifference of Juliet, The. By Grace S. Rich- 
mond. $1.08, postpaid. 

International Critical Commentary on Amos 
and Hosea, The. By William Rainey Har- 
per. $3.00; by mail, $3.30. 

Ireland’s Story. By Charles Johnston and 
Carita Spencer. $1.40, postpaid. 
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Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. By Mary 
King Waddington. $2.50, postpaid. 

Johnson. Bell's Miniature Series of Great 
Writers. By John Dennis. Limp leather. 
75 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

Just for Two. By Amelie Langdon. 
mail, $1.30. 

Langbarrow Hall. By Theodora Wilsoa Wil- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 

Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 2 

By Sir Alfred Lyall. $6.75; by mail, 


$1.20; by 


vols. 
$7.09. 

Little Burr. 
postpaid. 

Lodestar, The. 
postpaid. 

Logic Deductive and Instructive. 
Grier Hibben. $1.25; by mail, $1.39. 

Madcap Cruise, A. By Oric Bates. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Manual of the Trees of North America. 
Charles S. Sargent. $6.00, postpaid. 

Marriage of William Ashe, The. By 
Humphry Ward. $1.08, postpaid. 
edition. $4.00, postpaid. 

Mediaeval Art. By W. R. 
by mail, $2.00. 

Medici Balls, The. 
'M. Moyca Newell. 

Memoirs of a Great Detective. 
tor H. Speer. $2.00. 

Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers, The. 
3y Frank Chamberlin Porter. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.36. 

Miss Bradsworth. M. F. H. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Modern Advertising. By Ernest Elmo Col- 
kins and Ralph Holden. $1.50, postpaid. 

Mother and Daughter. By Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son. $1.25, postpaid. 

Mrs. Dane’s Defence. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

My Lady Clancarty. 
postpaid. 

My Poor Relations. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Nerves in Order. By Alfred T. Schofield. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Nut-Brown Joan. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

On Going to Church. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
57 cents; by mail, 61 cents. 

On Life’s Threshold. By Charles 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Physical Culture Life, The. 
cock. $1.25, postpaid. 
Pioneer, The. By Geraldine 

postpaid. 

Power and Health Through Progressive Ex- 
ercise. By George Elliott Flint. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Prince of Lovers, A. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Princess Passes, The. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Charles Felton Pidgin. $1.08, 


$1.08, 


By Sidney R. Kennedy. 


By Jc yhn 


Lethaby. $1.80; 


By Anna R. Sheldon and 


$3.50, postpaid. 
Edited by Vic- 


By Eyre Hussey. 


By Henry Arthur Jones. 
By Mary I. Taylor. $1.08, 


By Maarten Maartens. 


By Marion Ames Taggart. 


Wagner. 


By H. Irving Han- 


Jonner. $1.08, 


By Sir William Magnay. 


MON TH—Wanamaker 


Prices 


Prince to Order, A. By Charles Stokes Wayne. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. By John J. 
Craven. $1.20, postpaid. 

Prize to the Hardy, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Prose and Poetical Works of Fannie L. Mich- 
ener. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Psyche. By Walter S. Cramp. $1.08, postpaid. 

Quakeress, The. By Max Adeler. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Ravanels, 
postpaid. 

Red Cravat, The. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Return. By Alice MacGowan and Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke. $1.08, postpaid. 

Reuben Larkmead. By Edward W. 
send. gocents, postpaid. 

Religion and Art and Other Essays. By Rt. 
Rev. J. L. Spalding. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Robert Browning. By Charles H. Herford. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Royal Knight, A. By 
go cents, postpaid. 

School of Life, The. 
Board, 50 cents, postpaid. 
postpaid. 

Schumann. 
leather. 

Selene. 

Shining Ferry. 
postpaid. 

Short History of England’s Literature, A. By 
Eva March Tappan. 85 cents, postpaid. 

Silver Bells. By Andrew Haggard. 
postpaid. 

Slaves of Success. 
postpaid. 

Songs of the Valiant Voivode. 
Cacaresco. $2.25; by mail, $2.30. 

Story of Venice, The. 3y Thomas Okey. 
Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.58. Leather, $1.90; 
by mail, $1.99. 

Studies in General Physiology. 
Loeb. 2 vols. $7.50, postpaid. 

Through Isle and Empire. Translated by Alex- 
ander T. De Mattos. $1.40, postpaid. 

Two of the Guests. By Kate Gertrude Prindi- 
ville. 90 cents, postpaid. 

United States, The, 1607-1904. 
Estabrook Chancellor and 
Hewes. $3.50, postpaid. 

Unwritten Law, The. By Arthur Henry. 
postpaid. 

Van Dyke Book, The 
cents, postpaid. 

Venice. Edited and translated by Esther Sin- 
gleton. $1.60, postpaid. 

Way of the North, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

White Peril in the Far East, The. 
L. Gulick. $1.00, postpaid. 

Worth of Service, The. By Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges. 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


By Alice Winter. 


The. By: Harris Dickson. $1.08, 


Alfred T. Sheppard. 


Town- 


Isabella Macfarlane. 


By Henry Van Dyke. 
Vellum, 75 cents, 


Limp 


By Ernest J. Oldmeadow. 
75 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 
By Amelia Rives. $1.20, postpaid. 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. $1.08, 


$1.08, 
By Elliott Flower. $1.08, 


By Helene 


By Jacques 


By William 
Fletcher W. 


$1.08, 


By Edwin Mims. 50 


By Warren Cheney. 


By Sidney 
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Anglo-American 
Single Harness $55 


THE NEW PATTERN FOR CUT-UNDER OR TRAP 


The latest design, just brought out for this year. Substantial 
solid leather, fine workmanship throughout. 

The saddle is of a pattern and construction that has heretofore 
been used only in most expensive kinds of harness,. Selected patent 
leather and laced together with fine copper wire, instead of being 
sewed with thread or wax ends. 

Mountings are of solid brass and solid nickel; wire and swedge 
pattern, Extremely fine finishing throughout and ‘all hand work. 

Patent leather collar, large winkers, 1 russet leather lines, 1% inch 
traces with two rows of stitchings. Double stitched flat English 
breeching. 


Harness that will give long wear and entire satisfaction. 


JOHN WANAMAKER pnxicacevPnia | 
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Mmer Fura 


Each year the makers build 
more different varieties of summer 
furniture. 

Each year we get in our stock 
a little earlier and make it more 
complete and finer. 

Each year there is better selec- 
tion in mid-Spring than when hot 
weather comes. 













The summer furniture this season is in forms and constructions, in materials 


and colors which are restful, and give the subdued confortable effects which 






humanity craves in the hot months. The grass weaves and reeds, in materials, 






and the greens and grays, in colors, are great improvements this season, 






All the kinds of furniture that owners of sun pariors, cool porches, broad 






halls, roof galleries and lawns can want. 













Grass cloth furniture, oak frames polished, light green Silver maple frames, with upholstered plaid fiber cloth 
tint, light-colored grass cloth upholstered backs and spring seats and backs, are the newest things in this style of 
seats, sofas, rockers, arm-chair-, Morris chairs, chairs, furniture, Elastic springs in seats, and the patterns in- 


couches, tables. clude settees, arm-chairs, rockers and side chairs. 














Plaited grass furniture, dark green sof s, arm-chairs, Weathered oak frame tables, with elaborate displays of 
rockers, many styles of tables, swings, couches, caning, are among the late productions. Octagons, 






oblong, square, some with side panels of caning, 





Reed furniture, natural finish, shellacked or stained, 





sofas, arm-chairs, rockers, tables. . : : : 
, P . Cedar—Large pieces, rustic designs, bark on the wood, 


Regular porch furniture, some with slat backs, rockers, arbors, canopy settees, wigwams, tables, benches, arm- 
chairs, tables, muffin stands, corner cabinets, tabourettes, chairs, All of solid frames, mostly round pieces of the 










some pieces upholstered. fragrant, spicy wood. 








You can have outfitting for a room or veranda which will correspond throughout, or single 


pieces for most convenient places—the summer things go well with all patterns of regular 





furniture. 












JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS 
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Tre Wanamaker WHITE 
Summer Sale ¢ 


Will come with June 





It is one of the great opportunities of 


the year to buy below regular prices 


[WOMEN’S MUSLIN UNDERCLOTHES | 
| WHITE GOODS | | HOUSE LINENS I 
| BABY CLOTHES I | SHIRTWAISTS I 


Write for a catalogue and order by mail if you 


live too far away to come conveniently. 
Orders will be filled as they are received and 
the goods delivered on the opening day of the Sale. 
The daily advertisement in the newspapers will 


contain all details. 


John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia New York 
Paris 
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OUTDOORS for MAY 


e 
and the Summer is just the reading you want at your 
Summer Home, Camp, or Vacation Place. If you do not 
know where you are going this summer, send for the 
May number—it may help you to decide by its suggestive 


timely articles, stories and pictures. 


FOR ALL 


who are still “on the fence” in regard to summer plans, 
and for every household that is partly divided against 


’ 


itself by “ where-to-go” discussion and indecision, this 
May number of OUTDOORS will prove pleasing and 


valuable. 


VACATIONERS 


please do not forget there may be copy in your summer 
experience. OUTDOORS wants you to contribute to 
its pages. Send us your fresh stories, and also send us 
photographs illustrating them. 

Our subscription price is One Dollar a Year, ten 
cents a copy. Obtain the May number from your news 


dealer or write to the Publishers. 


Re 
OUTDOORS 


150 Fifth Avenue New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THE ARENA 


for MAY 


25 cents a copy 


= i 


SAMUEL M. PORTER. 


The Kansas State Refinery Bill. 


An authoritative statement of the situation in 
Kansas, and the important political innovation re- 
sorted to by the great progressive Western common- 
wealth to protect her people against the criminal 
rapacity of the Standard Oil Company. 

A portrait of Senator Porter, the author of the Re- 
finery Bill, will appear in this issue. 


The Assured Results of Direct-Legislation in 
Switzerland, 


By Professor CHartEs BorcGeaun, a leading 
member of the faculty of the University of Geneva 
and the greatest living authority on Direct-Legisla 
tion in the Alpine Republic. 


This is one of THE ARENA’s notable series of interna- 
tional papers bv leading foreign educators, economists 
and statesmen on progressive democratic measures. 


America in the Philippines. 


By Rev. GrorGe Freperick Pentecost, D.D. 
Dr. PENTecosT is not only one of the most widely 
known and highly-respected evangelists and pulpit- 
orators of our day, but his extensive travels through 
the Philippines, and in India, China and Japan, 
give special interest to his discussion. 
A fine portrait of the author forms the frontispiece of 
this issue. 


KricH! KANEKO. 


$2.50 net a year 


GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


Municipal Black Plague: A Study of Munici- 
pal Corruption in Philadelphia. 


By Rupoten Birankenseurc. The fifth in the 
series of amazing revelations of state and municipa] 
corruption in Pennsylvania, by one of the greatest 
civic Jeaders in the Keystone State. 

Illustrated with portraits of leading statesmen and 
politicians of the period discussed. 


Stephen Phillips: Poet and Dramatist. 


By ArcuipaLp Henperson, Ph.D., of the 
University of North Carolina. ‘This is the strongest 
and most luminous of the exceptionally interesting 
and fine papers which Professor Hi:NDERSON is con- 
tributing to THe ARENA on the great modern dram- 
atists and their message. 

A fine portrait of Professor HENDERSON accompanies 
the article. 


Japan as Viewed by a Native Socialist. 

By Kricut Kaneko, correspondent of the Hei- 
min Shimbun, of Tokio, Japan. An extremely in- 
teresting paper by a Japanese scholar giving a new, 
and we think, a remarkably lnpantel vos of the 
lights and shadews of Modern Japan. 

A full-page portrait of the author accompanies the 
paper. 


Under the able and progressive editorial management of Mr. FLOWER, who was the founder and for seven 
years the sole editor, THE ARENA for 1905 will be stronger, abler, more vital and international in character than 


ever before. 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER. 


‘THE BRANDT 


ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 
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Window Awnin 


PROTECTION from heat and _ glare 
for people. Ward off dust and sun 
effects from furniture and carpets. Little \ 
cost for amount of comfort. F be ‘\ \ \ \\! \\\ 
: : eg \\ ASSAVAN 
John Boyle duck is the best awning F wen 
material in the United States. Strong, 
close, firm weaves of cotton. Standard as 
“« Sterling” on silver or “18 K” on gold. 
The Wanamaker awning makers use only 


Boyle duck—it is least affected by sun, wind or rain. 


Stripes are preferred by most persons, but we have solid, plain colors. Coloring 
guaranteed not to run. Two weights—the lighter is mostly used, but people can have their 
choice. 

_ Frames are generally seven-sixteenths inch galvanized iron—for porches a larger size, 
tubular. 

Prices of awnings depend on size and quality of duck. Never made cheap at expense 


of quality. Each the best awning that the price will buy. 


SLIP FURNITURE COVERS—Belgian linens are the most 
approved stuffs. All varieties of cretonnes, dimities and fancy tickings for 


those who like them. 


We send competent persons, without charge, within city limits, to 


take measurements and give estimates on awnings or furniture coverings. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 

| ofthese printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00— 300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B.N., 46 N [2th St., Philadelphia 


BOOKBINDING 


IN ALL STYLES 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St., New York 


moj 


7150 OA4=APs 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
a POPULAR FASHION 

| In Ordinary 
; Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


S. C. BECK, "orter, 2nd Mensfocturer of 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


NAZA=—ALES 


Z2> We 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for .their CHIJ,DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 
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Special Bargain Books 


East London. By Sir Walter Besant. De- 
scribing life among the toilers, with chap- 
ters on The City of Many Crafts, The 
Factory Girl, The Houseless, The Sub- 
merged, etc. Illustrated with character 
studies by Phil May and L. Raven-Hill, 
and views by Joseph Pennell. 8vo. Publish- 
ers’ price, $3.50. Our special price, 90 
cents. 

In the Wake of Columbus. Adventures of 
the Special Commission sent by the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 to 
visit the West India Islands. By Fred. A. 
Ober. With 250 illustrations. Edition de 
Luxe. A special limited edition of 250 
copies, signed by the author. Printed on 
the best English paper, and bound in extra 
half-calf, gilt top. Large 8vo, in box. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $10.00. Our special price, 
$2.25. 

The Wisdom of Confucius; or, Ye Mummy- 
fyed Fynger. This concerns the strange 
relation of a visit, in A. D. 1604, of the 
spirit of Yen Hui, a disciple of Confucius, 
to Sir Patrick Gilhooley, at his chambers 
in London, and the circumstances con- 
nected therewith. The book contains a 
collection of the maxims of Confucius as 
interpreted by his disciple. The work is 
printed from old-fashioned type on antique 
paper and bound in vright red duck. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our special price, 
40 cents. 

Impressions of South Africa. By James 
Bryce, M. P. The most complete account 
that has yet appeared of the past and 
present political conditions of South 
Africa, with 
the country as seen on a recent trip. With 
3 colored maps. 8vo. 
$3.50. Our special price, $1.00. 


The Porto Rico of To-day. Pen pictures of | 


the people and the country. By Albert G. 
Robinson. With maps and 24 illustrations. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our special 
price, 25 cents. 

Sketches of Some Booksellers of the time of 
Dr. Johnson. By Edward Marston. II- 
lustrated. 12mo. 
Our special price, 40 cents. 

Son! or, The Wisdom of “Uncle Eph, ” the 
Modern /Yutzo. By Lord _ Gilhooley. 
Printed on tobacco paper ‘and with a bind- 


ing of blue denim with roughened edges. | 


Each of the aphorisms in the book is intro- 
duced by the word “Son!” as coming from 
the lips of Uncle Eph. With frontispiece, 
decorative borders, etc. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $1.00. Our special price, 40 cents. 


interesting descriptions of | 


Publisher’s price, | 


Publisher’s pone, $2.00. | 


Masques of Cupid. Comprising the follow- 
ing comedies: A Surprise Party, The Les- 
ser Evil, The Honor of the Crequy and In 
Cleon’s Garden. By Evangeline Wilbour 
Blashfield. With 35 full-page illustrations. 
4to. Publisher’s price, $3.00. Our special 
price, 75 cents. 


Present Successful Opportunities. Being a 
revised edition of “Acres of Diamonds.” 
By Russell H. Conwell D. D., Pastor of the 
Baptist Temple of Philadelphia. [Il- 
lustrated. svo. Publisher’s price, $2.00. 
Our special price, $1.25. 

A study by the President of Temple Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, and Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple, President of the Samaritan 
Hospital, of the various ways and methods 
by which riches are accumulated and for- 
tunes won. All the professions are in- 
cluded, principal lines of business, work 
for women, teaching and the development 
of manufactures, merchandise, invention, 
ete. 


The Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns. Abridged and edited by Professor 
Charles R. Henderson, of the University of 
Chicago. 12mo. rublisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our special price, 25 cents. 


The Rough Riders. By President Theodore 
Roosevelt. A history of the famous First 
U. S. Volunteer Cavalry in the war with 
Spain. Written while he was Governor of 
New York State. With portrait of the 
President in Rough Rider uniform. 16mo. 
Publisher’s price, 50 cents. Our special 
price, 25 cents. 


| The Governor’s Garden. A relation of some 
passages in the life of His Excellency, 
Thomas Hutchinson, sometime Captain- 
General and Governor-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
By George R. R. Rivers. 12mo. Publisher’s 
Price, $1.50. Our special price, 30 cents. 


Mr. Munchausen. Being a true account of 
some recent adventures beyond the Styx 
of the late Hieronymous Carl Friedrich, 
sometime Baron Munchausen. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. With 8 colored plates by 
Peter Newell. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 
$1.50. Our special price, 30 cents. 





The Spoils of Empire. A romance of the 
conquest of Mexico and the Spanish inqui- 
sition and the love story of Dorothea, the 
daughter of Montezuma. By Francis New- 
ton Thorpe. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our special price, 45 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW 


YORK 
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‘ Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies Wr | 
quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for S p - N * 3 a [ A N 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes The Standard of STEEL PENS 


to match (the old and reliable line). Pn dl 


These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Lxiva Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 
Select a pen for your writing from 


a sample care containing 12 pens, differ- 


CATALOGUES OF ent numbers, for 6 cents in stamps 


Rare and Choice Books 
issued monthly and to be had upon application. SPENCERI AN PEN Co. 


R. R. HAVENS, 
29 West 42d St., Spalding Building 349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
New York, N. Y. 


The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


lh the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 
unique. Contains practically no reading matter, and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar, It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown. 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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Copyright Novels 
45 Cents each, By Mail 58 Cents 


Made from the same plates as the regular $1.50 editions 
and bound in attractive Cloth Covers. 


The Honorable Peter Sterling. By Paul 
Liecester Ford. 

Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 
By George H. Lorimer. 
Gentleman from Indiana, 

ington. 
Call of the Wild. By Jack London. 
Unleavened Bread. By Robert Grant. 
The Philadelphians. By Katherine Bingham. 
Wings of the Morning. By Louis Tracy. 


By A. Maynard 


By Booth Tark- 


That Mainwaring Affair. 
Barbour. 
Fortunes of Fifi. By Mollie Elliot Seawell. 


Raffles. By E. W. Hornung. 

Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. Hornung. 
Rogues’ March. By E. W. Hornung. 
Shadow of the Rope. By E. W. Hornung. 
By Harrison Robertson. 
By.G. W. Pangborn. 

By James Weber 


The Inlander. 

Roman Biznet. 

The Second Generation. 
Linn. 

The Desert and the Sown. By Mary H. Foote. | 

Knight of Columbia. By General Charles 
King. 


Apache Princess. By General Charles King. 


Daughter of the Sioux. By General Charles 
King. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. 
gin. 

Kate Bonnet. 


By Charles F. Pid- 


By Frank R. Stockton. 

Love Thrives in War. By Mary C. Crowley. 
Barbara. By John H. Whitson. 

A Girl of Virginia. 
Heroine of the Strait. 


By Lucy M. Thruston. 
By Mary C. Crowley. 


Thyra Varrick. By Amelia E. Barr. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 
By Louis Tracy. 


Song of a Single Note. 
The King of Diamonds. 
In Defiance of the King. By C. C. Hotchkiss. 
A Colonial Free Lance. By C. C. Hotchkiss. 
By William H. Ainsworth. 

By William H. Ainsworth. 
By William H. Ains- 


Guy Fawkes. 
Windsor Castle. 


The Tower of London. 
worth. 
The Duke Decides. By Headon Hill. 


By George Nox McCain. 
By Richard Harding 


Crimson Dice. 

Soldiers of Fortune. 
Davis. 

Right of Way. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 

David Harum. By E. .w. Wescott. 


Chronicles of Count Antonio. By Anthony 


Hope. 
The Sea Lady. By H. G. Wells. 


Mr. Whitman; a Story of Brigands. 
Elizabeth Pullen. 


Ship of Dreams. By Louisa Forsslund. 
Diary of a Saint. By Arlo Bates. 

By Henry E. Rood. 

By Elsworth Lawson. 
By Guy Wetmore 


By 


Hardwicke. 
The Unvarying Star. 


The Lieutenant Governor. 
Carryl. 
Racer of Illinois. By Henry Somerville. 
By Henry Somerville. 
By F. J. Stimson. 
By Alfred Hodder. 


By A. W. March- 


Jack Racer. 
King Noanett. 


v 


New American. 
Miser Hoadley’s Secret. 
mont. 


Heritage of Peril. By A. W. Marchmont. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia New 
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csls pu Reading : 
The Quakeress 


By MAX ADELER 


(Cuances Heser Crank) 






** A particularly intense love story, which 
moves forward, with continuously increasing 
interest, to. most impressive conclusions ’’— 
The Erie Daily Times.. 

«« We see Abby, the gentle little heroine, of 
the community of Friends, beating her wings | 
against the wordliness and passion embodied 
in Clayton.’’— Baltimore Sun. 

«*In> his ‘Quakeress,’ Mr. Clark ‘ia 
achieved instant—and in all probability lasting 
—success as a writer of' dignified fiction.”’— 
The St. Louis Star. 

«« He has made of pretty Abby Woolford’s 
heart-history a prose epic of Quakerdom,"’ 
—The North American, Philadelphia. 
iHustrations le Color by George Gibbs. 400 pages, $1.50 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
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The John Wanamaker Nature Library Club 


Sf. 














The Wature Library is the only group;of books on 
natural history that gives scientifically accurate information 
in simple, narrative style, and ina way that makes it equally 

~ available for studious reference or casual entertainment. 







In 10 Octavo volumes beautifully illustrated. Many of the illustrations are in colors. 
Volume 1. contains the general introduction to the library by John Borroughs. 


We do not exaggerate the facts when we declare that nothing has been offered 
to the public in the way of nature books than can compare in respective merits 
with Tue Nature Lisrary, which presents a new, elaborate and strongly 
endorsed method of dealing with the subject. The text, in narrative form, 
sets before the reader in the most interesting and delightful way possible all 
the available information about the object described. 


Descriptive cular, with pric, terms of payment, ele, malled upon requ. We do sot 
employ canvassers for this Club 


John Wanamaker 
Lsescignemasage es : : New York. 




























From ‘‘Fond Adventures” Copyright 1903, by Harper & Brothers 


Fond Adventures 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


- Author of “The Forest Lovers’’ 


Four growing love-tales out of.the heart of the Middle Ages, afire with 
romance, passion, and adventure. Maurice Hewlett, who has stood alone among 


contemporary writers since the. publication of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,”’ here writes, 
in his rare, distinctive style, of the themes which he knows so well how to ~ 


portray. ~His literary achievement is aS great as his popularity. Not only 
is he an aftist in words, but a teller. of splendid tales. There are four 
“stories in this volume,.each alone long enough for-a little book. ‘ The 
Love Chase’’ is a revelation, and promises, if such a thing were possible, 
to make a new reputation for the auther- 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 
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